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AESOLVED! 


“To keep our organization alive and working just as hard in the interests of 
conservation during 1943 as we did in 1942.” 

Here is a resolution that every Sportsmen’s Association and each member 
should make and keep. We all know there is a war to win, and are doing our 
utmost to hasten our ultimate victory. 

Sure we must put a lot of things aside, but the more of them we put aside 
the more we realize how unnecessary many of them are, at least temporarily. 

But there is one thing we dare not put aside—our interest. Now more than 
ever before we have to keep up that interest—interest in our Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation too. 

Now is not the time to pull the blinds down, close the shutters, and bar the 
door with a “closed” sign. Now is the time to keep the blinds up, the shutters 
open, the lights burning and a “Welcome” mat on the porch. 

Conservation means a lot to the war effort. Sportsmen mean a lot. Already 
they have demonstrated what they can do in their own communities—serving as 
air raid wardens and airplane spotters, guard duty, buying and selling war stamps 
and bonds, hosts to service men, donating blood, members of reserve militia, etc. 

The ranks of some associations have been thinned because members are now 
in the armed forces, but that is no reason to close shop. A club that folds up 
now is letting its service men down! If it lacks members it should make an effort 
to get new ones. If the club is on its toes doing things toward the war effort it 
will attract attention. What better talking point? What better way of getting 
more fellows to help do more things? 

But let us each resolve to do our part. Don’t “let George do it” for you. 


CONSERVATION 


It is unfortunate that in Pennsylvania conservation education has fallen far be- 
hind in the general educational field, especially as conservation is the basis of 
permanent prosperity. 

Conservation up until now has been treated as the stepchild of all subjects 
in the public school courses of the majority of our American schools. When 
taught it has served mainly to stress what has been done, but it has never really 
emphasized what can and should be done to save and wisely utilize our natural 
resources, 

Education should not only stress the theoretical side of conservation but the 
practical side as well—see “Conservation and Gardens” by Mrs. G. Ira Stott in this 
issue. Children and older folks should learn by doing. Everyone, at some time or 
other, practices some theory of conservation. 

Conservation is the responsibility of each individual, State and Nation. If any 
person wastefully exploits or destroys natural resources he is a traitor to his 
country. If any state or nation allows the wasteful exploitation of its resources it is 
betraying its people. Every citizen, state and nation should think of the generations 
to follow. The conservation or wise use of our natural resources will play an ever 
important role in the future, and will have a direct bearing on any political or 
social reforms brought about by the present world conflict. 

A constructive course in conservation education should be required of every- 
one. Without it the world will continue to be moved by a selfish system of in- 
dividualism. If we are not exceedingly careful we shall be guilty of the darkest 
of crimes—that of transmitting to future generations a world of diminishing or 
exhausted resources. 

The only way we can prevent a catastrophe is for every person to pledge 
himself or herself, and work towards the teaching and practicing of the basic prin- 
cipals of conservation in the public school systems of the Country. 


22D DODO QOL QO OOOO OOS 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 











Dogs recruited by Dogs For Defense, Inc., are trained by the Armed Forces at their dog reception training 
centers. They are taught by qualified trainers, cared for by competent veterinarians, housed, fed, exercised 
and groomed by men trained for the purpose. The dog you give will be looked after as well as the soldier 
whose life he is dedicated to protect. Our war dogs are already in action from the Solomons to Africa 
guarding lives and property, but tens of thousands more are needed. A national breeding program has been 
started so that suitable dogs bred right will be availible next year. Anyone interested in raising puppies 
for this vital project should communicate with W. Newbold Ely, Director, Dogs For Defense, Ambler, Pa. 
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Were Equal to Six Guards 


Wes DOGS were used by the ancients, 
and Egyptian carvings show them being 
turned on the enemy with their chariots. 

The Tower of London has armor used by 
the War Dogs in the time of the Crusades, 
each set bearing the crest of its owner. 

Germany used dogs extensively in the 
last war, and since then had been building 
up her dog army unhampered by the Ver- 
sailles treaty until she had 50,000 trained 
dogs on duty when the war started. As 
late as a few years ago she was still taking 
many of our best dogs by forged applica- 
tions through Holland. 

Japan was given 10,000 trained dogs from 
Germany, and has been using them in her 
China, Burma and Pacific campaigns. 

Russia has a large number of dogs on duty, 


and the same for England, which is using 
them in Libya. 
The dogs have been so successful that 


the War Department has gradually raised the 
number they want from 10,000 to 298,000, 
based on their success already, both at home 
and abroad with the Army, the Navy, the 
Marines, and the Coast Guard. 

The role of these War Dogs is varied. 
The English dress them in Arab costumes 
and draw enemy fire in the shimmering glare 
of the desert atmosphere, thus locating the 
enemy gun emplacements. They are also 
used to carry light ammunition, machine 
guns, as sledge dogs, first aid dogs, wire lay- 
ing dogs, etc., but the largest field is as 
sentry dogs where patrolling especially at 
night, their superior senses of hearing and 
smelling make them aware of strangers be- 
fore their guard. This patrol duty covers 
the Beaches and Coastal areas, Shipbuilding 
lants, Airplane Hangars, Warehouses, Ar- 
senals, Navy Yards, Defense Plants, etc., and 
has caught hundreds of saboteurs in various 
parts of the U. S. 

A man and a sentry dog have been found 
equal to 6 regular guards. 

Specifications: Purebred and direct cross- 
bred dogs in top physical condition, with the 
characteristics of a watch dog, over 18 inch 
shoulder height, between the ages of one 
and five years. 

The following is the latest official bulletin 
from Harry I. Caesar, National President of 
DOGS FOR DEFENSE: 
1—The breeds most wanted by the Army are 

German Shepherd Dogs 

Belgian Shepherd Dogs 

Doberman Pinschers 

Boxers 

German Short Hair Pointers 

Great Danes 

Old English Sheepdogs 

Airdale Terriers 

Kerry Blue Terriers 

Dalmatians 

Giant Schnauzers 

Standard Schnauzers 

Collies 

Poodles 

Crossbreds of the above breeds 
2—Pack dogs (Mastiffs, Bull Mastiffs, Komon- 

dorok, Kuvasok, Bernese Mountain Dogs, 

Newfoundlands, Saint Bernards, Great 


By W. Newkold Ely, MAA 





Two men and a dog. Here’s a picture the 
editor dreamed of many times. Chance, gave it 
to him. Two veterans—one “old” young, and 
one young—Seth Gordon, left, and John M. 
Phillips, right. 


Pyrenees) can be delivered only on Special 

Army Order. 
3—Irish’ Wolfhounds, Borzois, Scottish Deer- 
hounds, Greyhounds, Bloodhounds, can be 
delivered only on Special Army Order. 
—Sledge dogs (Alaskan Malamutes, Eskimos, 
Samoyedes, Siberian Huskies) are not pro- 
cured for the Government by Dogs For De- 
fense. We would appreciate your sending 
us copies of the questionnaires on these 
breeds as you receive them, and we will 
forward them to the War Department for 
their consideration. 
-The Army does not want the following 
breeds: 
Afghan Hounds 
Chows 
Salukis 
Whippets 
Pulik 
Keeshonden 

All dogs under 18 
6—The Army is now doing 
work with Bull Terriers, Bulldogs and 
Staffordshire Terriers. They have a suffi- 
cient number of these breeds for this pur- 
pose, and have asked us not to deliver any 
more until further notice. 
-Because of the cold climate, short haired 
dogs such as Danes, Dobermans and Boxers 
cannot be sent to Fort Robinson, Nebraska. 
It has been decided to continue the use 
of the donor’s release. This should be 
signed at the time the dog is taken, and 
sent to the New York office with the orig- 


vt 


shoulder height 
experimental 


o 


inal questionnaire when the dog is shipped. 

In addition to Front Royal, Virginia, and 
Fort Robinson, Nebraska, there is the San 
Mateo station. 

On account of the fact that K-9, the Dog 
Corps, will be continued after the war, the 
Army has stated that in most cases the owner 
cannot expect the dog back. 

The Coast Guard of the 4th Naval District 
has a special arrangement with Washington 
whereby they take (a) only German Shep- 
herds (b) take them from the donor im- 
mediately. (c) enlist them if donor wishes, 
just for the duration. (Write Regional Direc- 
tor for Pennsylvania). 

The dogs receive the best of food and care 
in the service and their own “serviceman 
trainer” goes on duty with his dog which he 
has an affection and pride for. Their period 
of training is from three to eight weeks, de- 
pending on the adaptability of the dog. 

For further information on the Shepherds 
write W. Newbold Ely, V. S. C. G. R.. 
Ambler. Anyone having dogs meeting the 
above specificaions should write the Regionai 
Director, Dogs for Defense, in their 
A list of these Directors follows: 


area. 


List of Regional Directors 
Arizona 
Selden E. Wolcott, 
Phoenix National Bank Building 
Hawaii: 
Harold K. L. Castle, 
Kaneohe Ranch Co., Ltd., 
Hawaiian Trust Company, 
Illinois: 
Gerald Murphy, 
111 N. Canal St., Chicago, Il. 
Indiana: 
Mrs. W. Jim Roberts, 
P. O. Box 6066, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa: 
J. H. Schuffman, 
Route 1, Kimberly Road 
Kentucky: 
Mrs. Harkness Edwards, 
Donerail, Ky. 
Maryland, Delaware and Washington, D. C.: 
Edward T. Boswell, 
1603 Munsey Blidg., Baltimore, Md 
Michigan: 
John S. Sweeney, Jr., 
1100 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich 
Minnesota: 
Henry W. Norton, 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Honolulu, T. H. 


Davenport, Iowa 


New York Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 
Missouri: 
Mahlon B. Wallace, Jr., 


Maplewood, P. O., St. Louis, Mo 

Nebraska: 

Mrs. Hoagland 

520 N. 48th St.. 

New England: 

George S. West, 

84 State St.. Boston, Mass. 

Wm. Prescott Wolcott, 

84 State St.. Boston, Mass 

New Jersey 

Mrs. Charles W. G 

Madison, N. . 

New Mexico 

Miss Amelia E. White, 

660 E. Garcia St., Santa Fe 

New York State: 

Mrs. George B. St 

Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 

Mrs. Marvin Preston 

533 Riverside Drive, North Tarrytown 

William H. Schwinger 

Irving Air Chute Co 

1670 Jefferson Ave 

Northwest Area 

Dr. James B. Harrison 

2850 N. E. Union Ave., Portland, Ore. 
(Continued on page 18) 


Elliott, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Baiter, 


New Mexico 


George 
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Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ray Geib and “Sandra” first 


E live in a day when much is heard 

about mass production—an all-out 
effort on the part of our industrial plants, 
large and small, to produce the implements 
of war in hitherto unknown quantities, speed 
and efficiency. Therefore it is timely for us 
to think of our great Commonwealth as one 
of the front-line game states in the same 
sense as we now think of her as the mam- 
moth arsenal of democracy in the United 
States. As the sportsmen thus evaluate their 
rich heritage in the field of conservation, 
they take much pride in the balance sheet— 
the annual game harvest. 

Because of the Commission’s educational 
program and its tolerant endeavor to have 
the greatest possible number of hunters file 
their reports, it is not feasible to publish the 
final report until the following October or 
November. The educational program which 
has produced such splendid results in the 
past consists of mailing special reminder no- 
tices to delinquent hunters as soon after the 
deadline for filing reports as is humanly pos- 
sible to do so. For the year under discussion, 
this group included fifteen per cent of the 
licensed hunters. It requires considerable 
time to receive responses from many of the 
delinquent hunters. Following this operation 
the reports are tabulated and the license 
numbers are placed in truly numerical order 
so that the hunters to whom the Commis- 
sion mailed notices can be properly credited. 
Even then we are not yet ready for the pub- 
lication of the final report, as there are still 
a small percentage of hunters who have not 
responded to the notices who must be fur- 
ther contacted in a final endeavor to adjust 
the matter. 

If all the hunters would cooperate with 
the Commission in all matters pertaining to 
the filing of their reports it would make it 
possible to publish the final Game-Kill Re- 
port at a much earlier date. 


When Reports Were Published 
Early in July, after completing the tabu- 


Photo 


day of 1942 season, Lancaster. 


by E. L. Fenstermaker 


lation of the first ones of the 1941 reports 
submitted by 580,974, or 8412%, of the licen- 
sed hunters, the Commission in a statewide 
news release gave a preliminary report on 
the 1941 game harvest. The second release, 
which included additional reports received 
from the hunters to whom the Commission 
mailed reminder notices, boosting the per- 
centage to 96°% of the licensed hunters, was 
published in the November issue of the 
Game News, which was mailed prior to the 
opening of the 1942 small game season. The 
final report as published in this article is 
based on the kill as tabulated from reports 
filed by 9712°% of the 687,134 licensed hun- 
ters. This compares very favorably with the 
banner years, 1939 and 1940, when 9814% 
of the licensed hunters filed reports. That 
the decrease was not greater is most unex- 
pected, as it must be remembered that many 
of the boys were called into the armed 
forces before the deadline for filing reports, 
and many hunters secured employment in 
other defense before they 
had an opportunity to file their reports. 


states on work 


Five-Year Record 

The Commission started to tabulate these 
Game-Kill Reports in 1937. From the very 
outset it was apparent that the Commission’s 
previously published reports, based on field 
estimates, were in most instances entirely 
too conservative, and not excessive as some 
believed. With three exceptions, as below 
noted, the tabulated kill during the 1937-41 
period ran from 5% to 63% in excess of the 
estimated kill. The species on which the 
tabulated kill ran below the estimated kill 
were: Raccoon, 7%; Wild Waterfowl 34% and 
Wilson’s Snipe, Gallinules and Rails, 53%. 

Believing that the sportsmen would be 
interested in the annual tabulated kill by 
years, from 1937 to 1941 inclusive, also the 
average annual kill for the same period, as 
contrasted to the average annual kill during 
the five years which immediately preceded 
it, during which period the compilation was 
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based entirely on field estimates, a state- 
ment giving this information accompanies this 
article. 

During the 1937-41 period the average an- 
nual kill numbered 5,818,946 birds and mam- 
mals, whereas for the previous period the 
annual average was only 3,778,671 pieces of 
game. During 1937-41 the average annual 
weight of the game harvest was 9,597 tons, 
as against 4,850 tons annually for the previous 
five years. Reasons for the increase other 
than those already explained include: (a) 
the severity of the 1935-36 winter, which re- 
sulted in an abnormal decrease in the kill 
during the short season allowed in 1936; and 
(b) the improvements in the Commission's 
program, the more effective cooperation of 
landowners and sportsmen, and _ favorable 
weather conditions have combined to assure 
more game for the hunters. 


Added Benefits 


After five (5) years of tabulating the Game- 
Kill Reports, it is not unusual for sportsmen 
to ask questions about the advisability of 
annually tabulating the reports. This is a 
very timely question, the importance of which 
justifies a complete explanation, even though 


it may be necessary to reiterate previously | 


published statements. 

There are still many sportsmen, especially 
the newcomers, who are laboring under a 
false impression, namely, that the only bene- 
fit the Commission derives from the expen- 
diture is a tabulation of the game harvest 
Even if this were true, the expenditure of 
approximately one cent per dollar of depart- 
mental expenditures would certainly be jus- 
tified since it gives the Commission reliable 
information which of necessity must be taken 
into consideration in its long-term _pro- 
grams. Few sportsmen will dispute the fact 


ye 





that if the Commission had complete tabu- 


Batcheler 


Photo by D. L. 

Master Harold L. Houck, R. No. 3, Harrisburg, with 

a brace of rabbits killed opening day 1942 seasoD 
near Farm-game Project No. 52, Dauphin County 
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By N. &. Slaybaugh 


lated figures on the annual kill for the past 
wwenty-five years, as we have for the past 
fve, it could today plan more effectively to 
meet the problems which future years will 
bring. 

However, there are other very important 
and beneficial results. For example, after five 
years we find that cheating in one way 
or another to secure licenses has been re- 
duced to a very low level. Under the present 
system the unscrupulous non-resident hun- 
ter finds it more difficult to purchase and use 
a resident license to which he is not en- 
titled. Furthermore, this system keeps in 
check the alien who would purchase a license, 
the possession and use of which is denied 
him by law. Less “Undeliverable” special re- 
minder notices are now returned to the 
Commission than several years ago, a fur- 
ther proof that desirable results have been 
obtained in keeping cheating to a minimum. 
Relative to our contention that the bene- 
fits derived from tabulating the reports is 
not limited to an accurate record of the 
game kill, it is most interesting to study 
the non-resident license sales prior to and 
during the years the reports have been tabu- 
ated. as follows: 


Prior to Annual Check-Up 








IR hare ese CA te ees BD Se eee 5,292 
(LE eres eee eee 4,966 
RMB ain nie sa a baleen can aaies 6,024 
teenie arccrvas weakte ass 8,460 
RM ra civarcers ie le oats 7,126 

MOL” o.c6ca05. . 31,828 

Years Reports Have Been Tabulated 

LOSS Sa Ree rare el es 8,357 
Bey Se eeshraicc cites 7,584 
PON OO alia cia Sai eae es 9,049 
MER aoe een eens eae 12,748 
PED eck eos ates eonce aiid 10,785 

MR ro oe eeu wien Ge 48,523 


It is not our idea to give the impression 
that the entire increase can be attributed 





Photo by D. L. Batcheler. 


These two young nimrods are very proud of 
their bag of pheasants and rabbits taken on 
arm Game Project No. 52, near Linglestown, 
Dauphin County the first day of small game 
Stason, 
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If all hunters would cooperate by filing their reports promptly 


the Commission could publish this report much earlier 


directly to the tabulation of the reports, which 
helps to detect certain irregularities, but the 
trends are such that it is obvious that less 
non-residents are now taking a chance and 
hunting with resident licenses. 


Number of Days Hunted 


The Commission did not start to tabulate 
the number of days the average man hunts, 
or how he divides his time between small 
game and big game hunting, until 1939. 
Therefore no information was available on 
this subject prior to 1939. This most inter- 
esting and valuable information is readily 
obtained at the time the reports are tabu- 
lated. 


Out of the 669,812 hunters who filed re- 
ports for the 1941 season, there were 365,562 
(54.60°) who supplied information on the 
number of days hunted, which compares to 
382,169 (56.30) of the 679,168 who furnished 
comparable information for 1940. The tabu- 
lation of this information being so recent, the 
results of the 1941 tabulation and also the 
year 1940 are both given in this article. 


A study of the results of this tabulation 
for the two years under review reveals some 
interesting facts. In 1941 there were 16,824 
hunters, or 4.6%, of those giving this infor- 
mation who reported that only big game 
was hunted, while in 1940 there were 29,006 
hunters, or 7.6%, of those reporting the 
number of days hunted who hunted big 
game only. During 1941 there were 171,577. 
or 46.9%, of those so reporting who hunted 
small game only, whereas in 1940 there were 
118,449, or 31°, of those reporting who 
hunted small game only. It is obvious that 
the statewide open season for the killing of 
both sexes of deer during 1940 took many 
hunters out of the classification “small game 
only” and placed them in the classification 
“both small and big game.” 

The reader must remember that the aver- 
age number of days hunted per man and how 
he divided his time is not based on the en- 
tire 687,134 licensed hunters during 1941, 
but only on 365,562, or 53.2% of the licensees. 
However, it is fair to assume that the per- 
centages given will hold true for the entire 
army of hunters. 

It is of interest to note that by adding 
the 16,824 “big game only” hunters to the 
177,161 “both small and big game” hunters 
(1941), we get a figure of 193,985, or 53.1%. 
of the 365,562 who supplied the information 
on the number of days hunted who sought 


big game. 

It is apparent that the 48.5°° of the 1941 
hunters who hunted both small and big 
game include those who were able to de- 


vote more time to hunting. This group of 
hunters spent an average of almost one day 
more per man in pursuit of small game than 
did those who hunted small game only, while 
those same hunters (the 48.5% group) spent 
within six-tenths of one day per man as 
much time hunting big game as did those who 
specialized on big game only. 

The 365,562 hunters (1941) who gave this 
information enjoyed a total of 2,722,211 man- 





Photo by D. I 
Every year finds an increasing number of negro 


Batcheler 


sportsmen afield. They are great hunters and 


fishermen, and very law abiding. 

days of sport afield (382,169 hunters in 1940 
reported 3,044,443 days). If this same average 
held true for the entire 687,134 licensed hun- 
ters in 1941, the license holders in Pennsyl- 
vania devoted a total of 5,084,791 separate 
man-days to hunting, during which time 
there were 5,710,767 pieces of game taken. 
On the basis of the 1940 report the 679,168 
licensed hunters devoted a total of 5,433,344 
separate man-days to hunting, with 5,619,970 
pieces of game taken. None of these cumpu- 


tations takes into account the amount of 
hunting or the total game killed by the 
farmers on Pennsylvania’s 169,000 farms, 


many of whom did not secure licenses. How- 
ever, it also must be borne in mind that in- 
dications are that about 912% of the license 
holders are farmers. 

According to the game-kill tabulation, dur- 
ing the 1941 season 16144% of the licensed 
hunters killed no game, as compared to 12.8% 
during 1940. This includes not only those who 
were unsuccessful but also those who bought 
licenses and did not have an opportunity to 
hunt. 


Hunters Cooperating 


By this time it is apparent our great army 
of hunters understands that the system in 
effect prior to 1937 was not practical, and it 
was necessary to amend the law in 1937 to 
provide a practical system to obtain annual 
inventories of the game harvest. From the 
inception of the new system the Commis- 
sion decided to carry on an educational cam- 
paign in an effort to give an opportunity to 
those who without any thought of violating 


(Continued on page 18) 
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There's a legend of the Valley a 
Where the winding stream and trail ’ 
Lead the footsteps of the Pilgrims ( 
Seeking Nature's Holy Grail fas 
There's a Temple built of timber * 
From the forest round about WI 
In the clearing, on the mountain, or] 
For the worshipper devout. sp: 
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In this shack of small proportions 
Tho it harbor all who ask cel 
Come those whose minds are troubled fes 
By the weight of earthly task me 
Seekers after peace and earth 4 
And trees and sky and space tol 
All have gathered here to find— kn 
The smile on Nature's face. ‘al 
On her cheek the blush of sunshine . 
Or the mellow light of moon of 
Then darkness for protection, , 
And winds that waft her tune 
~ Her tresses are the fleeting clouds pe 
Her arms the ground below + ou 
. To forget about our sorrows eee Coe r 
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It is here that we would go & % 
What is lonely in the forest, bs 
When your shelter is a shack 
And your neighbors of the wildwood br 
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To the tallest of the trees . m 
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The butterflies and bees. . ey —_—s | 
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You will gather inspiration 
And rest your weary bones. m 
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1943 


by A. B. Champlain 


This is No. 7 in a series of 
nature stories by Dr A. B. 
Champlain, State Entomolo- 


gist, who has spent every 


week end for ten years at 
Rattlesnake Shack 


EGINNING another year, and over 2 

dozen have passed since the first ex- 
ploration! January is tough. Cold, snow and 
sleet, and we ofttimes sink below the crust 
as we ride the trail. Chains get us through 
many times in spite of winter hazards, but 
there have been eventful days when the car 
was abandoned to the drifts and we trudged 
the remaining miles to camp. 

Winds and storms bluster their way down 
the mountain and through the valleys. Trees 
crack and sometimes crash to earth when 
their root-holds in the rocks give way. 
Branches and limbs break off and clutter 
the ground but the little gray shack still 
nestles in the clearing. 

Comforting to us, the one little room has a 
fascination all its own. It is equipped only 
with necessary articles arranged against the 
original brown boards with a small central 
space for movement. Overhead the smoky 
ceiling is draped with silken strands and 
festoons of cobwebs, placed there in care- 
less asymmetry by our spiders. The only 
touch of present day civilization is that well 
known gossip of the air, our battery radio 
set, which brings to these silent places news 
of the world. 

During this month our most frequent tem- 
perature ranges around 30 degrees Fahrenheit 
our highest January record was once 56°- 
while shiver, shiver, a number of times zero 
was registered and twice 11° below. 

The New Year’s Holiday has been cele- 
brated over the Januarys at the shack in 
proper fashion. Our menus would please the 
most fastidious of epicures. On many of 
these occasions we have been joined by 
friends who braved the weather to see what 
is going on in the hills after most camps 
had been closed for the season. We were al- 
ways pleasantly surprised to find plenty of 
game still in the shack vicinity for the 
mountain creatures had all written us mes- 
Sages, by tracking in the snow, which gave us 
a clue to their identity. 

And now friends if I don’t get January 
across, it’s my fault for believe me, the in- 
terest is there. All around us our winter 
woods now appear bare and lifeless, while 
in the distance the trees seem to gather to- 
gether forming a purple haze. Snow bound, 
the earth is hidden from the wild folk, by 
a white mantle. The hard top crust of the 
blanket often makes it tough for birds and 
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animals to find food. We remember this 
when we purchase our supplies—and suet, 
seeds and other forms of game food are 
added to our list. Suet is placed upon hooks 
on the side of our feeders, which are filled 
with grain. Several types of feeders were 
used but the most satisfactory are those made 
by Jimmie Schwartz and Roger Baker, over 
the designs suggested by the Game Commis- 
sion publications. 





Seeds and grain are also scattered plenti- 
fully about on the ground, from which 
patches of snow have been removed. From 
the windows of the shack we observed our 
guests and are rewarded for our efforts. Early 
in the morning the entertainment begins. 
First a flock of goldfinches, dressed in their 
modest winter coats, gather about. Like 
members of the polar bear club, they take a 
cold plunge in the pool below the shack be- 
fore breakfasting. Some squabbling and shov- 
ing is noted, but generally this little flock 
of a hundred birds is very well behaved. 
Juncos and Cardinals also join the gathering 
on the cleared ground, while the Chickadees 
Titmice and downy and hairy Woodpeckers 
attack the suet upon the feeders. The Chick- 
adees and Titmice arrived upon the idea of 
providing for a future day. Each one, after 
eating a bit, flew off with a portion of suet 
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“By the way—just where did you get your 
trapping experience?” 
and parked it in some crack or crevice 


in the trees nearby. Back and forth they 
traveled, one after the other, and we won- 
dered whether they would remember where 
their cached provisions were placed, or 
whether some other creatures would benefit 
thereby. 

Distribution of corn made other entertain- 
ing episodes. Carrying bagfulls of “ears” into 
the surrounding forest was a weekly chore. 
We distributed the ears of corn over the 
game trails, placing an ear in a tree crotch, 
impaled on a cut twig, or slipped into a 
hollow log or beneath some protected cover- 
ing. All this in the spirit of cooperation with 
our wild neighbors as well as in our desire 
for fresh air and exercise. 

Among our bird visitors during January in 
addition to those mentioned, are cedar wax- 


wings, robins (certain years) purple finches 
in flocks, tree sparrows, nuthatches, brown 
creepers and the screech owl. Of course there 
are grouse, whose tracks in the snow be- 
neath the parked ears of corn indicate their 
“thank yous” for value received. Our squir- 
rels have discriminated by eating out the 
germ of the corn kernels; dropping the re- 
mainder for some other hungry passerby. 


Gray squirrels may often be found in their 
nests during January. One squirrel, part al- 
bino with a white tip on his tail, remained 
in the shack vicinity for several years. We 
knew him as “whitey tail.” 


An occasional weasel was seen around 
camp. During this month weasels wore their 
ermine coats of white or part white and red. 
Once we killed a big fellow who persisted 
on climbing the bird feeder. Perhaps the 
suet attracted this weasel or perhaps he 
hoped to get one of our bird guests. 


Gray squirrels did not seem to mind the 
weasels and they frequently appeared to- 
gether around camp. 


Fox tracks often encircled the camp and 
skunk tracks in the snow indicated that our 
pets still prowled about, Deer tracks may 
be seen during January on all trails from 
the top of Stony, to the creek bottom below. 
On Sunday we watched from the window of 
the shack. Several deer were present eating 
the corn from the cobs parked around camp 
for the squirrels, Even had time to make 
some rough sketches of them. 


There is a challenge in the loneliness of 
the snow clad forest that encircles the shack 
during mid winter. What mysteries remain 
to be solved aside from identifying the animal 
tracks in the snow or trying to figure out 
why some birds remain with us to brave 
January’s icy breath. 


A woodpecker’s tattoo rings out in the 
solitude and if we make this bird’s ac- 
quaintance we will find that the winter 


woods provide its subsistence. At any rate, 
with suggestions from this beneficial bird we 
also go in search of life’s smaller children. 
Insect hunting is a fascinating form of wild 
life investigation; and if once undertaken 
establishes a continual challenge for future 
expeditions. 


Insects exist unseen in the forest about us, 
even in January. Primary tree killers such 
as bark and wood borers are present in cer- 
tain types of timber. Secondary insect pests 
that follow up this work of destruction may 
also be observed, while accompanying them 
we may find other insect hangers on, such 
as predators and parasites who derive their 
nourishment by attacking the destructive 
species. Thus we see that the silent forest is 
teeming with life. 

On the ground we find the decaying logs, 
which if opened up would reveal to our 
eyes a prize package of insect activities. It 
is these tiny creatures, who in all stages of 
growth are reducing, by their feeding habits, 
the debris of the forest floor into a condition 
in which it may again be utilized as soil 
and fertilizer. 

All of these complicated activities may be 
observed in the winter woods. If we would 
enjoy a continual hunting season throughout 
the year with no bag limit, we should tackle 
the insect hordes. These tiny creatures play 
an important part in the life of birds, animals, 
fish, trees and all out doors. 
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Broadheads used by modern Robin Hoods are made of tempered spring 
steel. 


ON’T search for Noontootly Creek on a modern road map. 

You won’t find it there. Noontootly lies at the end of a 
narrow, winding mountain road and is one of the finest trout 
streams in the South. But this is not a story of trout. 

The site for the wilderness camp was on Noontootly. Ranger 
Arthur Woody selected that location where Frick’s Creek plunged 
down over the rocks and splashed against the waters of Noon- 
tootly. He said it was the only level spot “on the whole durn 
mount’in.” So they packed in tents and blankets and cots and 
cut an enormous pile of wood. That was all. The camp was ready for 
the hunt. 

The next day the hunters trooped in, twenty-two of them, armed 
with food, personal equipment and bows and arrows. They were 
the first deer hunters to cross the Blue Ridge with bow and arrows 
in more than half a century. And they were enthusiastic. The 
deer were there. They had jumped big bucks out of the road on 
the way to camp. The United States Forest Service and the State 
Wildlife Division, working together, had built up a deer herd on 
the Chattahoochee Forest Management Area of some 2,000 animals. 

I was one of the archers who had been selected for this five-day 
wilderness hunt. To my mind there could be no grander sport than 
bringing home a ten-point buck killed with an arrow. There is 
something about the sturdy pull of osage orange or yew, something 
in the music of an arrow sailing through the air, that pinches little 
sensations under my skin. 

But my poor marksmanship with a bow is unexcelled. I doubt 
if I could commit suicide with my bow drawn in reverse. But 
such a minor detail did not tone down my enthusiasm. I was a 
player in this game,—once a necessity, now one of the youngest 
sports of the human race. 

Until dusk the archers continued to arrive. When night had 
seeped into the laurel thickets and hemlocks of the cove, Ranger 
Woody built a fire in the clearing, and its blaze brought welcome 
light and warmth to the human circle that grew around it. Late 
October at an elevation of 3,000 feet, even in the southern highlands, 
is cold. 

“What are our chances for a deer?” someone asked the ranger. 

“There’s plenty of big bucks a-roamin’ these ridges,” he re- 
plied evasively. 

The hunter who had asked the question was a persistent nimrod. 
“Do you think we’ll kill many deer?” he demanded. 

Ranger Woody kicked a burning log back into the fire. 
he said. 

The talk ceased abruptly and one or two of the modern Robin 
Hoods thrust out their chins belligerently at the ranger. His words 


“No ” 
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were a loaded challenge, cast like 
the fire. 

“Why not?” three voices asked at once. 

The ranger stuck a match between his lips and looked around 
the circle of hostile faces. Then he pushed his battered hat back 
on his head in a defiant movement. I'll eat th’ nose, raw, plumb 
to th’ teeth, of ary deer killed by bow n ’arrer,” he stated. 

He wasn’t joking. The men around the campfire didn’t take the 
statement as a joke. Dick Barbour’s lean jaw muscles rippled. I 
saw the sinews tighten in Otto Hart’s wrist. Hart had come down 
with four companions from Evansville, Indiana, for the hunt. He 
was one of the champions of the nation and had hunted deer in 
Michigan with his “bow ‘n arrer.” 

That night around the campfire, Clint Davis of the southern 
region of the Forest Service told the archers the story of this 


a powder-packed bomb into 
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The archer-hunter draws his seventy pound osage orange bow—power 
bring down a deer or other big game animals. 
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Reprinted from the Dec. 1941 issue of 


‘‘American Forests’’ by Special permission 


vame refuge. “Fifteen years ago,” he said, “Ranger Woody bought 
deer with money out of his own pocket and planted them in the 
Rock Creek watershed. Later the Forest Service trapped deer 
where they were overstocked on other national forests and brought 
them here. The original herd of seventy has grown to 2,000 in about 
twelve years. It proves what game management will do. 

“The State Wildlife Division employs special agents to protect 
this management area. The mountaineers living in valleys beyond 
the forest boundaries have cooperated almost to a man in helping 
to protect the deer. This year we opened the game refuge to the 
organized hunt in which you are now participating, to take off the 
surplus animals. The gunners will follow the Robin Hoods. We 
estimate that the total number of deer killed by both arrows and 
bullets will be around thirty.” 

Several of us looked toward Arthur Woody, who sat beside the 
fire, chewing on his match, as if to say, “There is one man here who 
thinks we'll kill a deer.” But the ranger did not comment on the 
statement made by his fellow member of the Service. 





At his Noontootly Creek camp, Archer W. J. Barbour files arrowheads 
in preparation for a deer hunt in the Chattahoochee National Forest 
of Georgia, 


The campfire had burned to amber ash, when, one by one the 
men rose and sought the comfort of their blankets, for the five 
mile walk down from the ranger station had been hard on un- 
seasoned muscles. With all the grace of a 200-pound black bear, 
Arthur Woody rolled to his feet from where he had been lying 
beside the fire. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“My bed’s up at th’ station,” said the ranger. 

“Why not stay here,” I suggested. 

He grinned. “Them cots is too puny,” he replied, and stepping 
beyond the circle of light cast by the campfire he was gone. Not 
more than half a dozen of us were left at the campfire. 

“I was going home tomorrow,” said Jack Troy, sports editor, “but 
now I can’t. I’ve got to stay and see the ranger lose his bet.” 

“He’ll lose,” said Dick Hughes, one of the Hoosier archers, “Most 
every species of big game animal in the world has been killed by 
modern bows and arrows.” 

“The bow and arrow was used long before guns, wasn’t it?” Jack 
asked. 

Dick Barbour looked up from his task of whetting a steel arrow 
point to a razor edge. 

“Arrow heads date back 50,000 years,” he said. “The anthro- 
Pologists say arrows without stone points were used long befor¢ 
that. The arrow was the primitive weapon of nearly every land 
on earth, except Australia. Gunpowder was not invented until 
after the year 1300. There was a lot of game killed in the 50,00 
years before guns.” 
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Among the first deer hunters to cross the Blue Ridge with bow 
and arrows in half a century, these modern Robin Hoods go to their 
woodland stands, 


“Many wars have been won with arrows, too,” Jack said. “If I 
remember my history, William the Conqueror won the Battle of 
Hastings by having his Norman archers shoot their arrows into the 
air and drop them behind the English shields.” 

I reached over and took the arrow out of Dick Barbour’s hand 
and nicked my finger testing the sharpness of the point. “That 
can do some damage with a fifty-pound bow behind it,” I said. 

“What d’ you mean, fifty?” Dick Hughes snorted. “My hunting 
bow has a pull of eighty pounds.” 

He stepped into the tent and brought out his bow 
powerful weapon. I could hardly bend it. 

“The Indians didn’t have bows this strong,” I said. 

“The average pull of the American Indian bow was forty-five 
pounds,” Dick said. “But bows of primitive tribes are all sizes 
Some of the pigmy tribes of Africa have bows which are three 
feet long and shoot an arrow weighing less than one-fifth of an 
ounce. It’s quite different from the bow of the Siriono Indian, the 
largest known. It is eight feet long and shoots an arrow the same 
length and an inch thick.” 

“Perhaps they needed powerful bows,” I said, “to drive home big 
arrow heads into big game.” 

Dick Barbour grunted. “That’s what most amateurs think. But 
the large arrow heads were chipped for small game, like rabbits 
and squirrels. Those very small points that most people call 


a short, thick, 


(Continued on page 21) 





No deer in five days of hunting, but archers find the fellowship of the 
deep woods a real bag—an invitation to return with their bows another 
year. 
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P t Cc. Gord Krie 


“Guard our heritage—the soil, water, mineral, 


life.” Encourage our 
“Memorial Forest.” 


vegetable, and animal 
school children to plant a 


OMEN, as homemakers, realize our re- 

sponsibilities on the home front are 
heavier than ever before. Because of her 
concern for the next generation, woman is 
more able than man to see the present pic- 
ture in relation to the future. We look to 
our children, our future citizens, to carry 
on and “Guard our Heritage.” 

Real defense begins at home—and today’s 
youth. It’s not the tot but his older brother 
and sister we need to worry about. In 
Britain’s first year of war, juvenile offenses 
among children under 14 increased about 
41 percent, and among children from 14 to 
17, about 22 percent. With our many tasks 
in doing our part to win a speedy victory, 
we must not neglect or forget our youth at 
home, and keep them occupied with whole- 
some recreation and worthwhile projects. 

The war program has made everyone 
realize how indispensable and important our 
natural resources are—products from the soil 
and water; food, water power, timber, fuels, 
metals, oil, helium, and numerous other 
products—an abundance of which is the 
foundation stone of our Democracy—and the 
elements for which the Axis powers are 
fighting. As club women, our challenging 
job is to guide public thought through pro- 
grams and projects, the press, radio, public 
forums, home and school, to remedial action 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
and keeping our renewable resources pro- 
ductive. 

Theodore Roosevelt said: “Here is your 
Country. Do not let anyone take it or its 
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and Gardens 


Editor’s Note: A little over two years ago The Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s 
Clubs allied itself with the various conservation agencies of the Commonwealth, and the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs, in an effort to promote conservation educa- 


tion more widely in the public schools. 


its county conservation directors. Mrs. 
greater accomplishments. 
glory away from you. Do not let selfish 


men or greedy interests skin your country 
of its beauty, its riches, or its romance. The 
World and the Future and your very Children 
shall judge you according as you deal with 
this Sacred Trust.” 

Had the past and present generation 
mistreating our natural resources, we would 
not be so concerned as to what the future 
has to offer for the next generation. 

What are we doing about it—and how can 
we help? 

By having Conservation Education as a 
part of the curriculum of every Public School 
in Pennsylvania! 

Now is the time to start a civic project 
realized how we were taking for granted and 
for “A Memorial Forest” in your community 
and county. Urge all organizations to join 
together and buy unceded and tax delinquent 
lands, or abandoned farms. With the co- 
operation of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, Department of Forests and Waters, 
and your Forest Ranger, purchase trees and 
seedlings for reforesting this land. Turn this 
land over to the Schools and school children 
in your community in the form of a gift to 
be taken care of from year to year in the 
following manner. 

Under proper supervision have the chil- 
dren plant and care for this ground. Chil- 
dren love to do things with their hands. 

Request they plant a “Victory Tree” to 
honor each man in the service. Trees could 
be marked with each name. Such a tribute 
to our boys will cheer them as well as 
strengthen morale at home. Our Parks and 
Public Squares are filled with markers and 
statues now from previous wars. 

Set apart one section for the planting and 
preserving of wild flowers, another for a 
bird sanctuary—have the school children 


Since then it has been doing a swell job through 
Stott’s 


little article points the way towards even 


By Mrs. G. Ira Stott 


build birdhouses and feeding stations. In 
this plot plant berried trees, vines, and 
shrubs attractive as food for our feathered 
friends. One of our most reliable authorities 
estimates the total national value of wildlife, 
economically, at more than a billion dollars 
each year. Birds consume vast hordes of in- 
sects and pests, which, unchecked would 
destroy all growing things. We also realize 
that many of the products in spray materials 
are needed for military use. 

This “Memorial Forest” would soon afford 
the children a picnic and recreational park. 
By actually doing—the children will not only 
be learning—but serving. 

In conjunction with this project, secure 
the following pamphlets and have them 
placed in every town and school library and 
elementary school: 

Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Circular No. 184—Films adapted to Teaching 
Conservation in the Elementary School. 
Bul. 1937 No. 4—Conservation in the Edu- 

cation Program—10c. 

Bul. 1938 No. 14—Teaching Conservation in 

Elementary Schools—20c. 

Bul. 1939 No. 14—Curriculum Content in 

Conservation for Elementary Schools—lic. 
Conservation Excursions, Bulletin 1939 No. 

13. Very useful—l5ic. 

American Nature Association, 1214 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., have a 
very highly recommended series of four books 
called “My Land and Your Land Conserva- 


(Continued on page 22) 





Photo C. Gordon Krieble 


Learning by doing is the best approach to conservation education in the primary 


grades. 
club. 


Here some youngsters 


are planting 


seedling trees for a local sportsmen’s 
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Killing Techniques of the 
New York Weasel 


By Qred A. Glover’ 


TIS generally known that the New York 
Weasel (Mustela noveboracensis nove- 
boracensis) obtains the greater part of its 
food by preying upon other animals. The 


method that a weasel uses when killing prey, 
however, is not well known. Because of 
weasels feeding upon other animals, they have 
considered an important predator in 
Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission has paid out thousands of dollars 
in bounty on this mammal each year. Hamil- 
ton (1933) mentioned the characteristic posi- 
tion of the weasel when killing mice. 

This study was carried on from July 1941 
October 1942 under the supervision of Dr. 
Bennett, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and Dr. P. F. English, Department 
f Zoology and Entomology, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

To better understand the killing techniques 
f the weasel, the writer exposed fourteen 


been 


T > 
Logan J. 


live house mice (Mus musculus), five deer 
mice (Peromyscus sp.), three brown rats 
Rattus norvegicus), six cottontails (Syl- 


ilagus sp.), and four Ring-necked Pheas- 
ants (Phasianus torquatus) to 
weasels in a series of killing experiments. 
At different times over a period of sixteen 
months, fifteen weasels were observed in the 
killing technique experiments. 

Live mice were offered to two of the 
weasels. After a brief chase each weasel 
killed a mouse with a quick, crushing bite 
through the top of the skull. The mouse was 
held by the head until it stopped wiggling. 
At this time fresh chicken heads were pre- 
sented to obtain the reaction of the weasels. 
The weasels gave no attention to the chicken 
heads but continued to guard or eat the mice 
they had just killed. 

When dead mice and fresh chicken heads 


colchicus 


1Paper No. 39 from the Pennsylvania Coopera- 
tive Wildlife Research Unit. Fish and Wildlife 


Service (U. S. Department of The Interior), The 
Pennsylvania State College, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, and American Wildlife Institute co- 
operating. 


Authorized for publication on Nov. 19, 1942 as 
Paper No. 1147 in the journal series of the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 

*Graduate Assistant, Department of Zoology and 
Entomology, The Pennsylvania State College. 





The wease] left the cottontail and immediately 


attacked the mouse, 


were presented simultaneously to three 
weasels, two of the weasels immediately took 
possession of the mice while the other weasel 
showed a preference for the chicken head. 

In consuming their prey, the weasels 
showed no food preference between flesh, 
blood, and brains. They, apparently, seemed 
to dislike the intestines. 

To determine 
investigator 


the method of killing, the 
released fourteen mice _ singly 
and at different times in six separate weasel 
cages. Twelve of the mice were killed by a 
powerful bite on the posterior part of the 
skull and two mice were killed by bites in 
the shoulder region. In most instances the 
method of killing was the same. After a 
few brief dashes, the weasel grasped the 
quarry with the forelegs and almost at the 
same instant clamped its jaws down with 
crushing force on the head or shoulder. The 
body and hind legs of the weasel were mean- 
while occupied in a wrapping and hugging 
grip on the body of the struggling prey. The 
weasel shoved the prey in the 
stomach with the hind legs, and the kill was 
made in a reclining, semi-curled-up position. 
At each convulsive jerk or movement of the 
victim, the weasel grasped it with renewed 
vigor. Considerable mouthing of the prey 
took place after the period of killing. 

To supplement the first observations on 
killing habits, three live brown rats were 
released in three separate weasel cages. The 
following description is typical of each case. 
At first there was considerable squealing, 
shrieking, and vigorous leaping by both 
animals. At no time did the weasel show 
any sign of fear. The rat, on the contrary, 
showed fear but fought back. The weasel 
was the aggressor at all times. Repeated 
lightning-like rushes and a quick bite on the 
nose were executed by the weasel. The 
weasel made many unsuccessful attempts to 
fasten his jaws upon the neck of the rat 
but the skin on the neck of the rat was 
thick and loose. The rat squealed and chat- 
tered frequently. After a brief rest the 
weasel renewed the attack. This time he 
struck for the neck region. The weasel re- 
newed the attack with sudden, deliberate 
bounds, and always struck with an open, 
hissing mouth. Finally a grip was secured 


close to 


The weasel carried the mouse about the cage 


hissing and keeping out of the way of the 
cottontail, 
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When the cottontail moved the weasel car- 
ried the mouse up On the side of the cage to 
protect his kill, 
at the base of the rat’s ear. Immediately 


the weasel grasped the rat behind the fore- 
legs with his front legs. The back legs of 
the weasel clasped the haunches of the rat. 
A threshing, rolling fight ensued, but the 
weasel never relinquished his hold. The 
two fighting animals rolled over and over, 
the weasel always remaining on the back of 
the rat. When the rat rested, a new hold 
was taken by the weasel. Finally the weasel 
secured a hold at the base of the skull and 
near the ear, and a light crunching sound 
followed. Spasmodic kicks of the rat soon 
stopped, indicating that it had died. The 
weasel relinquished his grip. No portion of 
the rate was eaten. Indications from this 
struggle indicated that weasels can kill rats 
but do not always eat them. Figure 1 shows 
a skull of a weasel-killed rat. 

Six cottontails were used as a sample in 
an experiment to determine how weasels 
killed these small game animals. The cotton- 
tails ranged in size from 418-1103 grams. 
The weasels varied in weight from 137-290 
grams. Four of the cottontails were killed 
by a bite on the top of the head and ear. 
The other two cottontails succumbed from 
serious wounds in the neck region. It took 
approximately four minutes in each case for 
the weasels to make the kill. The general 
method of attack was the same for a cotton- 
tail or rat. In five of the kills the weasels 
did not attempt to eat any of the prey im- 
mediately. In one case, the weasel licked 
the blood from the hair around the wound 
but he did not suck any blood. Svihla (1931) 
reported that at no time were weasels ob- 
served to suck the blood of mice. The fact 
that the victims were injured by a bite on 
the back of the head has led observers to 
conclude that the weasel sucked the blood 
and was satisfied. 

In three instances neither of two weasels 
could be induced to make a determined at- 
tack or kill the cottontails. 

In one experiment a cottontail and a 
house mouse were released simultaneously 
in a weasel cage. At first the weasel did 
not notice the mouse because it was climbing 
on the side and top of the wire cage. The 
weasel started to approach the cottontail as 
if to attack when he noticed the mouse. 
Suddenly, the weasel turned from the cotton- 
tail and grasped the mouse. Several short 
shrieks were uttered by the mouse as the 
weasel ran about the cage carrying the mouse 
in his mouth and hissing. The mouse was 


(Continued on page 23) 
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W. A. Pursley of 
bagged recently. 


Laurelton, with large coon 
Photo and story furnished by 
“Jake” Phillips, Pillow. 


OVEMBER, the hunter’s life-time. Yes, 

the hunter’s paradise was here again 
The smoky haze of Indian summer blanketed 
the out-lying ridges as far as the eye could 
reach, and at night, the nipping frosts turned 
the oak and elder thickets into a gallery 
f red and yellow paintings. The hounds, 
their coats sleek and shining from their 
summer rest, pointed black muzzles skyward, 
scenting the breeze, anxious to be off again 
on the trail of the cunning ring-tails. 

Old Bill, the memory of six moons of this 
autumn wonder tucked away in his black 
and white head, knew what it was all about, 
as each evening he pranced and tore about 
the kennel yard; and the black pup, too, 
seemed to remember his first year of hunt- 
ing. Well, I couldn’t blame them, for I, too, 
felt the urge. 

This particular evening held the promise 
of rain, as Rich, Bob, Ken, Jimmie, and I 
started for Rupp Hollow with the hounds in 
the back of Rich’s car. It looked like a fine 
night to hunt if it didn’t get too wet. We 
started down the old road into the hollow, 
the hounds already splashing along the small 
creek which wound dcwn the ravine, and 
on through the corn and pasture fields. We 
had just reached the small bridge when Old 
Bill opened up on the other side of the corn 
field, and soon Black Ace’s bawl filled the 
night with its mournful tones. 


We started up the hollow, following the 
hounds, when Rich, who was a little ahead, 
yelled, “Hey!” We stopped, and heard it 
coming, above the noise of the hounds, a 
sheet of rain down the hollow. Yes, sir, it 
really rained, and we knew that coon chase 
was concluded, as the track would be washed 
away in a very few minutes. The hounds 
soon came in, shaking the spray from their 
wet coats all over us, and we headed for the 
car, as a crow flies, the nearest way. 

As we started back to town, lo and behold, 
the rain stopped—just like that! It was only 
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The Twenty-three Pounder 


about 10:30, so I asked the boys how about 
another try. Bob and Rich thought they 
would have to go on home as they lived 
some distance from town, and Jimmie con- 
cluded he had about enough for one night. 
I still wasn’t satisfied as I said to Ken, who 
lived across the street from me and always 
hunted with me, “How about us going down 
to the bottom of the hil! below town and 
hunting a couple of strips of woods back 
into town.” He agreed, and soon we said 
goodnight to the boys and started up over 
the steep wheat field, to the corn along the 
Rosborough woods. 


We weren’t more than half way up, when 
the hounds broke into full cry in the corn 
field above us, as lickety smash through the 
thicket and into the timber they went. I 
wondered at the time if the fellows in the 
car we had just left heard them, but guessed 
they were a little too far down the road. 
The chase only went a few hundred yards 
into the woods, and both dogs were bawling 
treed for all that was in them. Puffing and 
gasping for breath we finished our climb, 
and were soon at the scene of all this com- 
motion. Old Bill, between barks was trying 
to chew a small sapling off, as was his habit 
at the tree, and Black Ace bawled, his 
trumpet blasts almost sending the shivers 
down your spine. 

We looked the tree over, a giant oak en- 
tirely void of leaves and still dripping wet 
from the recent rain, and soon concluded it 
was a den tree. Ken said he was going up 
and see what he could see if he could climb 
it. After much puffing and blowing, he 
reached the first limb, and from there the 
going was not so hard. Up near the top 
he said “Here he is in this hollow limb, and 
he’s safe as far as we're concerned.” Ken 
was giving the coon a talking to, berating 
him for picking a tree with a hole in it, etc., 
and slapping his wet gloves against the limb 
at which he seemed to have a grievance, 
when I heard him yell, “Look out below.” 
I guess that coon decided he would rather 
risk his life in a jump than listen to Ken’s 
cussing. Anyway, he came out of that limb 
like a shot out of a gun, down through 
space, and as I ducked, hit the ground with 
a thud about ten feet from me. 

The dogs both made a dive for him, and 
old Bill’s teeth took anchor. but they were 
not as sharp as they used to be, and in the 
skirmish the coon broke away and shot up 
another large oak a few feet away. J] thought 
the dogs would go crazy trying to climb that 
tree after that coon, and boy what a coon! 
He looked as big as the dogs from what I 
could see of him. 

I had almost forgotten Ken, who was 
whistling and singing up in the other tree 
top. “Boy! if I had that rifle up here,” he 
hollered down. “He looks as big as a barn 
sitting over there on that limb across from 
me.” 

“Come on down,” I told him, “But be care- 
ful on that wet tree. He'll stay up there 
this time ‘till we bring him down.” 

When Ken hit the ground we started to 
figure where to shoot from. My light was 
growing dim, and I could still see his bulk 
against that gray sky. Ken decided he 


By Paul P. Prugh 


And an accompanying short 
story by W. A. Pursley. Shown 
opposite with a big one. 


could hit him, and after a few tries, a 
twenty-two long found its mark. Once again 
that bunch of fur hurled through space, and 
this time the dogs landed on him almost as 
soon as he hit the ground. He still had 
plenty of fight, and gave them about all 
they could handle, but they finally got him 
subdued after much growling and fighting. 


“Stay back now, boys, let’s look him 
over,” I told them; but they seemed hard 
of hearing, as first one, and then the other 
would jump in for another bite. Guess they 
wanted to make sure he wouldn't get away 
again. We finally got the dogs quieted 
enough that we could have a look at our 
catch. I knew right then and there it was 


the largest coon I had ever seen. An old 
grand-pappy, I concluded. 
We were about a mile from town, and 


going in we took turns carrying the coon 
and leading the dogs. One was about as bad 
as the other. Ken swore that coon weighed 
a hundred pounds before we covered that 
mile, so we decided next morning we would 
take him up to the store and weigh him 
Well, he did weigh almost a fourth of that 
hundred, twenty-three and a fraction pounds. 

Many a night that coon had fooled the 
hounds and beat them to a den tree, but 
this night we had surprised him. He couldn't 
see our lights coming up over the steep hill, 
and the dogs were on him before he had a 
chance to pull any tricks. In fact, I think 
the pup had the end of his tail going down 
through the thicket, the way it sounded. 

Next morning Jimmie, who lived next door 
to me, and who had quit the hunt with Rich 
and Bob, said quiet dolefully, “Loily-Hanna. 
Dod-Doz it!!! We never get a coon when 
I'm along.” 


PADDY MOUNTAIN COON 

N November 23, 1941, old Red, my dog, 
and I started out for ’coon alone. It was 
a very dark night, and raining a little, which 
made it an elegant night for hunting. I was 
hunting along Paddy Mountain when ! 
noticed the dog had struck a trail and headed 
for the mountain. I listened for “Tree” musi’ 
which soon came. When I got to the tree ! 
found old ringtail on a large red oak about 
60 yards up from the foot of the mountain. 
After carefully looking over the tree with 
my flashlight I saw the animal and got ready 
to shoot it down with a small 22 Cal. rifle. 
When I shot the ball hit the limb and fright- 

ened the old boy and he jumped off. 
When the ’coon struck the ground, old Red 
was on him, and the fight started down the 
mountain. I grabbed my lantern and started 
after. Old Red was trying to get his hold 
under the neck. He finally got it, and bit 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Midnight Crow Shoot 


F YOU are one of those trusting souls who 

allows himself to be lured into searching 
for those mythical trout-infested streams 
whose banks have never felt the tread of a 
white-man’s foot, (after the first thousand) 
lakes where the bass are all monsters and 
strike anything that moves, or to a territory 
one hour’s drive from town, where the game 
is so abundant your gun would be highly 
impractical, you might as well go on a night 
crow shoot. 

One of the first requisites for such a hunt 
is that the hunter himself be able to “take it 
and like it’—like to stumble over fences, 
plough through mud, walk two or three miles 
over the countryside, bump into trees, run 
tree branches in his eyes, and lose great 
quantities of shut-eye. In spite of these re- 
verses, I enjoy night crow hunting to the 
fullest extent. I can recommend it to any 
sportsman as a welcome relief from the long 
winter evenings spent in anxious contempla- 
tion of the coming trout season. 

The incentive for my first night crow hunt 
was a crow contest sponsored by a local 
sportsmen’s association. An old friend of 
mine advised me to spend a few evenings in 
night hunting if I wanted a prize. 

After asking a half dozen friends to accom- 
pany me on a night hunt, (they only smiled 
a little sympathetically and offered excuses) 
I found one who consented to go along. 

A few weeks later, on a January evening 
around four o’clock, Dick and I started on a 
tour of the rural roads crisscrossing Lebanon 











by Hugh 8B. Wagner, fr. 


County. Half an hour or so later we sighted 
a thin line of crows winging their way 
towards the roost. From then on we took the 
roads leading closest to the direction of the 
flight, and after a ride of a few miles found 
the conversion point for it and several others 
coming from three different directions. We 
parked the car on a hill overlooking a small 
woods and trained the field glasses on it. 
Hundreds of crows were already perched on 
trees throughout the woods, and hundreds 
more were pouring in by the minute, cawing 
greétings as they arrived. From the noises 
issuing from the woods, (it could be heard 
for a quarter mile) it seemed all were re- 
lated and in the act of exchanging shrill 
salutations. 

Occasionally a great flight of crows would 
rise from the trees and mill around over the 
woods, settling down a few minutes later. A 
corn stubble field bordering the woods was 
black with the crafty fellows. They kept 
coming in steady streams until almost dark. 

Feeling certain the birds would stay and 
roost in the woods, we went home anticipat- 
ing a good hunt that night. At eleven o’clock 
we drove out to the roost with the shotguns 
and plenty of shells. Nary a crow was to be 
found, the woods being entirely deserted. 
Not having any idea where to look for them 
in the confusing darkness, there was nothing 
to do but go home. Afterwards, through 
experience, I found out that in many in- 
stances the clever rascals converge at one 
point, remaining there until the whole flock 
has arrived, thence flying in a body to the 
roost. 

Apparently the leaders select the site for 
roosting, as they seem to know exactly where 
to go almost instinctively. In many instances 
the flight to the roost takes place only five 
or ten minutes before dark. However, de- 
pending upon how recently or often crows 
are disturbed, they will stay and roost at the 
original conversion point. This is not a set 
rule though and it is wise, if not necessary, 
to keep a close watch on them until dark- 
ness arrives. 





A week or so after our first experience, 
Dick and I again located a roost near a sur- 
faced highway not far from the city. Ten 
o'clock that night found us trudging over 
frozen ground to the woods. As we neared, 
the black congregation could be heard talk- 
ing among themselves in low gutteral sounds. 
They became louder as we entered the 
woods, and we realized our approach was 
sensed. Aroused by our footsteps, several 
crows flew from their perches as we advanced 
nearer to the center of the woods where most 
of them seemed to be. Suddenly I grabbed 
Dick’s arm and pointed excitedly to a tree 
ahead of us which seemed alive with birds 
(appearing as dark blotches crows are often 
confused with clumps of dead leaves clinging 
to the trees). Counting up to three we let 
drive with four shots from our doubles. Dark 
shapes thudded to the ground, while the air 
was filled with a thundering roar of wings, 
caws, and crows as they took alarm and fled. 


After obtaining the heads of about a dozen 
of them, we decided to start out in the direc- 
tion from which we heard a low murmur of 
many voices and an occasional loud “caw” 
“caw” from a captain or leader. The direc- 
tion of sounds took us along the edge of a 
wheat field, where we stumbled into a barbed 
wire fence and downhill towards a gully 
lined with several large trees. When we were 
within a hundred yards or so of the trees, a 
great number of black blotches could be seen 


(Continued on page 22) 

















If you want a dog that’s fit all the time, not 
you must take care of it. 


pam weather ahead suggests a few pre 
cautions for the comfort and well being 
of our hunting dogs. Lay in a good supply 
of straw. A bale at your local feed store 
will see your dog through the winter and 
will only cost in the neighborhood of 65c 
Provide a good box suitable in size for your 
dog, not too large, as his body must generate 
enough heat to keep the box warm through 
the cold nights ahead. 

If a runway cannot be provided and the 
dog must be chained, be sure there is 
sufficient chain to allow him to jump up on 
his box for sunning on those warmer winter 
days. A change of straw once a week will 
keep the box from becoming musty and 
serve as a dry cleaner for his coat. 

A large majority of dog owners are feed- 
ing the dry dog feed. Now here’s a sug- 
gestion to try. Mix a couple of spoonfuls 
of lard or a handful of fat in the dry dog 
food, stir in the instructed amount of water. 
We have found that this is a decided help in 
keeping our dogs in just a little better shape 
during the hunting season and the winter 
months. 

A word of caution in the use of the dry 
foods in the meal form. Leave your food 
set for fifteen or twenty minutes after mix- 
ing. Do not feed in a mushy state. Re- 
cently a letter came to my desk asking 
whether or not table scraps, with potatoes 
and other excessively starchy foods elimi- 
nated, would be a suitable diet for a hunt- 
ing dog. 

Now, not withstanding circularized testi- 
monials, it is our opinion, based on our own 
experiences, that the table scraps from the 
average family will make as good a diet for 
a working dog as can be had. 

Does it hurt a dog to miss one day a: week 
feeding is another inquiry. There is an old 
English saying “Feed the hounds six and the 
kennel master one,” this probably going 
back to the days when the Kennel Masters 
were not overly paid and they felt inclined 
to skip a day’s feeding each week and pocket 
the money. But it is a fact that a goodly 
number of the English packs miss one day 
feeding each week during the seasons of the 
year when they are not hunted. 

In our kennels we feed on the average of 
fifteen dogs the year around and it has been 
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M R. Dra 
only in hunting season 


tur practice for vears to SKip Saturday teed 


ing during the periods when the dogs are 
not being worked. Our advice in this is to 
try it, and if you see your dog isn’t staying 
sh go back to the seven day a week 
feeding. Possibly hav« 
some opinions on this that you would care 
to have 
matter we want to air right now. 


This definitely 
dog owner and for that matter to anyone 
who thinks he has a against dog 
owners. We have never been refused all 
the space in the GAME News we have asked 
for and I doubt we ever will. What is of 
interest to you is bound to be of interest to 
every one of us, so why not send in your 
contributions in care of this corner and we'll 
see that it gets into print. Tell us about 
that great day you had with the hounds or 
bird dogs and give us pictures to prove it. 


some of you boys 


aired, which brings us to another 


column is open to every 


grudge 


If you have any veterinary problems shoot 
them in and Doctor Prothero will try to iron 
them out for you. There has been so much 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation of 
the SPECIAL DOG TRAINING AREA law 
that we are asking the Editor to publish in 
connection with the “corner” the meat of 
the law. We think it is a good one BUT 
what do YOU think? Another shot—we will 
gladly announce the dates of any dog trials, 
dog club news and publish the reports of your 
dog trials if you will only send them in. 
Secretaries please note: Publication deadline 
is the 15th of the month for the next suc- 
ceeding month’s issue. In other words copy 
for March will.be due January 15. 


Legal Regulations for Special Dog Training 
Area 


Under the Game Law an organization of 
twenty or more members, or at least twenty 
citizens of this Commonwealth may apply 
for a permit to establish a special dog train- 
ing area by payment of a registration fee of 
$10. The land upon which the training area 
is established must either be owned or legally 
controlled by this organization or group of 
citizens. 

Dogs may be trained on the area at any 
time during the entire year. The area mav 
not be less than 100 acres nor more than 250 
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Not more than 
may be 


four special dog train- 
established in any one 


acres 
ing areas 
county. 

Persons to whom the permit is issued are 
required to stock each year at least twenty- 
five pieces of game per 100 acres, at their 
own expense, under the supervision of a 
representative of the Game Commission, 
unless the Commission has determined that 
the area is already adequately stocked. Per- 
mittees may train either their own dogs or 
dogs of other persons on the area, or they 
may permit others to do so under such con- 
ditions as the permittees shall with 
the consent of the Commission. 


adopt 


No game hunting is permitted at any time 
upon the area either by the permittees or 
other persons. However, hunting or trapping 
of vermin and predators for the purpose of 
exterminating these creatures is_ possible 
on the area. The permittees or persons au- 
thorized by them may hunt or trap vermin. 

Boundary lines must be posted prior to 
October Ist of each year by notices 10 x 12 
inches in size, the wording for which is 
given in the Game Law. These notices must 
be not more than 100 yards apart. 

The penalty for violating any of the above 
provisions of law on the area is $25. In 
addition, to cut, injure, or destroy any 
boundary, fence, wire or poster upon the 
area is punishable by a fine of $10. 

—Chas. F. Stambaugh, 
November 18, 1942. 





Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr 
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Standard Procedure or Running Rules for Beagle Field Trials 


Approved by the Beagle Advisory Committee and by the Board 


of Directors of the American Kennel Club 


The following Standard Procedure or Run- 
ning Rules for the conduct of Beagle Field 
Trials has been drawn up and recommended 
to the American Kennel Club by the Beagle 
Advisory Committee and the parent club for 
Beagles—National Beagle Club—and has been 
approved by the Board of Directors of the 
American Kennel Club. 

Field Trial giving clubs will follow this 
Standard Procedure as closely as possible in 
the conduct of their trials. Local conditions 
may make slight variations necessary and 
changes and improvements may _ suggest 
themselves after the Rules are in actual oper- 
ation. Clubs after trying out these rules at 
their Fall, 1939, Trials are requested to notify 
the American Kennel Club in writing of any 
suggestions they may have for the improve- 
ment of this Procedure so that the National 
Beagle Club and the Advisory Committee 
may consider these suggestions at their Spring 
meetings. 

All suggestions must be filed with the 
American Kennel Club by April 1, 1940. 

Final approval by Beagle Advisory Com- 
mittee at its meeting April 2, 1940, and by the 
Board of Directors of the American Kennel 
Club May 14, 1940 for permanent use of 
Beagle Clubs. 


Management 

RULE 1. The Field Trials shall be managed 
by a committee to be known as the Field 
Trial Committee which should consist of at 
least five members. 

The Field Trial Committee shall appoint 
a Marshal to carry out their orders. 

RULE 2. The Field Trial Committee shall 
have the power subject to the By-laws, 
Rules and Regulations of the American Ken- 
nel Club, to interpret the Running Rules of 
the Field Trial-giving Club and to decide 
all matters not provided for therein; to refuse 
any entry they think proper to exclude and 
to take action on any written objection to 
an entry; to suspend or debar from handling 
or entering hounds in any field trial of the 
Club any person who uses abusive language 
to the Judges or Officers of the Club, or who 
has been found to the satisfaction of the Field 
Trial Committee, to have conducted himself 
improperly in any measure in connection with 
dogs or field trials, or who is a defaulter 
for either stakes or forfeits in connection 
with field trials, or for money due under 
an arrangement for division of winnings, 
or for penalties for infraction of rules, or 
for any payment required by a decision of 
the Club. 

Entries 


RULE 3, SECTION 1. All entries must be 
made on an entry blank furnished by the 
Field Trial-giving Club and must show all 
particulars as set forth in Chapter 9 of Sec- 
tion 2 of American Kennel Club Rules, and 
also the colors or distinguishing marks and 
the stake in which it is entered. Any hound 
proven not to correspond with its entry blank 
shall be disqualified and all winnings and 
entry money shall be forfeited and should 


the act of fraudulent entry be proven, the 
owner or handler, or both, may be debarred 
from future competition in events held by 
any Club. 

SECTION 2. All hounds must be registered 
or eligible to registration in the American 
Kennel Club Stud Book. 


SECTION 3. The entrance fee must ac- 
company every nomination. 
SECTION 4. Castrated dogs or spayed 


bitches shall be debarred from competition in 
the events held by the Field Trial-giving 
Club, and any such dog or bitch, proven to 
have been so run, with the knowledge of the 
owner or handler, or both, may be debarred 
from future competition in events held by 
the Club. 

SECTION 5. Hounds affected with any 
contagious disease, shall not be permitted on 
the grounds or kennels where the trials are 
being run. 

SECTION 6. In stakes, mixed as to sex, 
if in the opinion of the Field Trial Committee 
a bitch is in season, she shall be refused 
permission to run. 

SECTION 7. Any objection to any entry 
must be made in writing, to the Secretary, 
preferably before the beginning of the stakes. 


Drawing and Order of Running 


RULE 4, SECTION 1. Before the drawing 
of each stake, the hounds entered in that 
stake, unless officially measured by the 
American Kennel Club, shall be measured by 
the Field Trial Committee or by a committee 
appointed by the Field Trial Committee. 
But, in no case shall the Committee consist 
of less than three persons. A measure made 
entirely of metal and meeting the require- 











Photo by W I R. Drake 
Hot, tired, tongue hanging out—but happy. 


ments of the American Kennel Club must be 
used for the measuring. 

Any hound eighteen months of age or over 
that has been measured at a field trial of the 
Field Trial-giving Club shall be recorded as 
of that measurement for all future trials of 
the Club. Nothing herein contained, how- 
ever, shall prevent a hound’s measurement 
being protested in accordance with the pro- 
visions of American Kennel Club Rules. 

SECTION 2. The hounds entered in each 
stake shall be drawn by lot and braced ac- 
cordingly for the first series running. Should 
two hounds owned by the same person be 
drawn in the same brace, the last hound 
so drawn will change places with the next 
hound drawn which is not so owned. This 
change will be made with a hound drawn 
later if possible, but may be made with a 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Photo by W. I R. Drake 
G. I. Purnell, of Bellefonte, with three of his favorite beagles, 
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New Lands Acquired 
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FTER many years of patient waiting, an 

objective of the sportsmen of Altoona 
and vicinity has been realized. The Game 
Commission has finally acquired 4,290.8 acres 
in what is generally known as the “Beaver 
Dam” section of Catharine Township, Blair 
County. The area is designated State Game 
Lands No. 166. It is situated on the head- 
waters of Canoe Creek, a tributary of the 
Frankstown Branch of the Juniata River, and 
was formerly owned by the McKelvey Bro- 
thers, lumbermen of Hollidaysburg. Although 
somewhat inaccessible, there being no drive- 
able road within the area, it has long been 
a favorite hunting and fishing site for sports- 
men in that section of the State. 

The story of this acquisition goes back 
some twenty years when Blair County’s con- 
servation-minded sportsmen, headed by the 
never to be forgotten and affectionately 
known “Johnny” Winters, brought to the 
attention of the Commission the possibility of 
purchasing the McKelvey holdings of ap- 
proximately 4,300 acres. At that time the 
writer accepted an invitation of Mr. Winters, 
as fine a sportsman as anyone would care 
to meet, to visit the area with him and other 
interested sportsmen. He has long since passed 
to his great reward, but his memory lingers 
on with all who had the pleasure and bene- 
fit of his acquaintance. His tireless energy 
and innumerable activities to conserve for- 
ests and wildlife have borne fruit in many 
ways, and his good work continues. 

The inspection trip took place on a cold 
Sunday in early spring, and was made easy 
through the courtesy of the McKelvey Bros 


Here is a story on land acqui- 
sition that goes back 20 years 


who kindly supplied a comfortable (if one 
thought so) logging train to transport the 
group of enthusiastic sportsmen through the 
major portion of the tract. The “dinkey” 
engine was kept well under control, exceeded 
no speed limits, and was occasionally brought 
to a complete stop to permit the group to 
“de-train” and make leisurely inspections of 
game food and cover conditions. Lacking a 
diner on the McKelvey train, the “inspec- 
tors” felt pangs of hunger long before their 
return to Altoona where, however, steak din- 
ners became the order of the day. 

One of the selling points used by “Johnny” 
Winters and his friends to gain the interest 
of the Commission, was the unusually fine 
fishing stream, Canoe Creek, which flows 
through the tract for a distance of about six 
miles. Its never failing supply of good pure 
water, coming from an extraordinarily large 
number of small tributaries throughout its 
length, was quite impressive. Because of this 
abundant supply of uncontaminated water, 
the McKelvey Brothers and probably many 
other persons as well, thought it would sooner 
or later be needed by the City of Altoona 
for domestic purposes. The McKelveys evi- 
dently were of the opinion that the City 
wanted the water and thought they should 
receive approximately $250,000 for the tract 
of 4300 acres. However, inquiries made of the 
City officials disclosed that they were not 
interested, particularly as it would have re- 
quired piping the water either across or 
through Brush Mountain, the cost of which 
would have been excessive. 

The McKelveys had accumulated the ap- 
proximately 4,300 acres by purchasing a num- 
ber of contiguous tracts from various owners, 
the first purchase having been made in 1916. 
After cutting and marketing the timber, they 
were unfortunate in being forced into a 
receivership in 1930, and were later adjudged 
bankrupts. By various transactions, part of 
the acreage came into possession of Robert 


By W. Gard Comblin 
* 


T. Norment of New York City, and the re- 
mainder into the Altoona Properties, Inc, 
likewise of New York. 

The Game Commission in 1938 agreed to 
purchase Mr. Norment’s portion which its 
survey disclosed contained 1,771.5 acres. Title 
became vested in the Commonwealth, for use 
of the Commission, by deed of September 28, 
1939. During the latter part of 1941 the Al- 
toona Properties, Inc. offered to sell their 
portion and the Commission at its meeting 
January 8, 1942, accepted the offer. Survey 
of the boundary lines indicated that the area 
contained 2,519.3 acres, for which title was 
conveyed to the Commonwealth October 20, 
1942. 

It should be of great interest to sports- 
men to know that their Game Commission 
paid only $12,163.80 for the identical acreage 
former owners held at $250,000. However, the 
former owners did not make a formal offer 
of sale to the Commission, knowing full well 
it could not legally have paid at that time 
in excess of $10.00 per acre. The Commission 
finally paid a little less than $3.00 per acre 
for land for which the McKelveys thought the 
City of Altoona might pay $60.00 per acre. 
This purchase is an outstanding example of 
the Commission’s policy of not being 
stampeded into buying State Game Lands at 
prices higher than it considers it is justified 
in paying for lands to be used for game man- 
agement purposes. 

This splendid block of State Game Lands 
can be enlarged to more than double its 
present size if and when adjacent landowners 
are willing to sell their tracts at reasonable 
prices. Brush Mountain to the northwest and 
Lock Mountain to the southeast presents good 
possibilities. 





FREE 


Very 


[Interesting Meeting 





Mechanicsburg Sportsmen's Protective Association 


American Legion Home, York and Main Streets 


Coming up---8-00 P. M. Sharp 
Thursday, April 23, 1942 
Our Annual Sportsmen’s Rally 
Refreshments, Movies, Speakers 
Y our Sportsmen friends are invited 


P. S.---If you’ve paid 1942 dues and have’nt received Membership Card, advice 
at once so errors can he corrected promptly 


FREE 
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hy Bol Munroe 


In Miami Daily News 


HIS little essay is addressed to sports- 

men. I don’t mean the fellow who thinks 
harpooning tarpon adds lustre to the sport 
of fishing, or the one who catches an amber- 
jack, harness it, then keeps it swimming 
around the stern of his boat until every fish 
in the school has been boated. I mean men 
of conscience. 

Ten days ago when Earl Shugars, Asso- 
ciated Press photographer, and I were down 
at Shark river we made the acquaintance 
of an interesting bird, a great white heron 
named, appropriately enough, Ichabod. Crane, 
I suppose the last name would have to be, 
although it never occurred to us to ask him. 

Ichabod had a pitiful story to tell. It seems 
he came to spend the winter in the Cape 
Sable region, the last American frontier sanc- 
tuary for him and his fellows—although at 
one time vast areas of the everglades and 
tidewater mangrove marshes were white at 
dawn and dusk with their flights. 

Naturally adapted to life in this latitude— 
at least as long as amateur marksmen and 
commercial hunters permit, and enjoying the 
gallant though inadequate protection of Au- 
dubon society agents, Ichabod had been 
getting along fine. It was great fun to wake 
up at crack of dawn, ruffle his feathers luxu- 
riously, and with his mate flap off to Sable 
creek, Christian point or Seven Palm lake 
to greet the rising sun and pick up a bit of 
breakfast. 

Boy, those fiddler crabs along the beaches 
are the stuff when you're hungry! Mutton 
minnows, water bugs, frogs and occasional 
small snakes are okay, too. In short, there 
was no lack of food in tempting variety 
around the Monroe county herony—‘“where 
every prospect pleases and only man is vile.” 

It was this quotation—he didn’t know who 


— 
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Ichabod 


When Bob Munroe, “Fishing Guide” of the 
Miami Daily News, penned his daily column 
for Friday, June 12, he was “not aware that 
it was anything extraordinary,” but it hit a 
responsive chord with sportsmen, bird-lovers, 
conservationists. In fact, Bob says he may 
have to set up an independent bureau to 
handle correspondence relative to Ichabod. 
Seriously, it is the sort of indirect conserva- 
tion sermon that appeals to the rugged out- 
doorsman as much as to the member of a 
garden club. 


originally said it, and I’m sure I don’t—that 
brought poor old Ichabod to the point of 
his story: 

“So I’m just a country bird trying to get 
along, but doing all right down here, when— 
bingo! down comes one of these big-shot 
sportsmen. 

“He was a fisherman, he said, and all of 
us thought so, too, because he stuck pretty 
well to his plug-casting for a couple of days. 
Birds haven’t anything against anglers. By 
and large they tend to their fishing and let 
us tend to ours. There’s something to be 
said for that, you'll admit. We don’t go 
poking around in men’s affairs—except that 
cousin of mine, the stork, who apparently 
doesn’t know any better. (Any grief he can 
bring mankind is so much velvet as far as 
I'm concerned, now!) 

“I was within easy walking distance of the 
Shark River fishing camp dock on Coot bay 
when this fellow—a doctor from Birmingham, 
Ala., I heard the guides say—came in from his 
last day of fishing. He had a beautiful catch. 
You couldn’t imagine what else he thought 
he needed to make his trip a success. I soon 
found out, though. 

“Well, as I say, I was just hanging around 
the camp, hoping for a handout of fish en- 
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trails or some little tidbit. That’s where I 
made my mistake. I’m white and pretty good- 
sized, and no doubt I was the only living 
thing in sight; so he shot me—broke my left 
wing, leaving me crippled for life. 

“Now my mate’s left me. I can’t fly any 
more, and have to subsist on fish leavings 
mostly, and I hope that damn’ sportsman is 
satisfied . . . Pose for a picture? Sure, what 
have I got to lose?” 


EOS 


SKULL MYSTERY EXPLAINED 


In the August issue of GAME NEws we car- 
ried an interesting story by Game Protector 
John Dittmar entitled “Strange Burial 
Grounds” in which he mentioned a farmer’s 
having found 49 small animal skulls in the 
hollow of a tree. 

The skulls were subsequently brought to 
the office by Mr. Dittmar where they were 
identified immediately by our Research Divi- 
sion as bird skulls of some kind. Not to 
question that identification for a moment, but 
to further substantiate it for the benefit of 
others who thought they were mammal skulls, 
the writer sent them on to his friend J. 
Kenneth Doutt, Curator of Mammalogy, Car- 
negie Museum, who wrote later as follows: 

I wanted to show these skulls to Mr. Todd, 
(W. E. Clyde Todd, Curator of ornithology) 
so I held them until he returned from Hud- 
son Bay. He was not willing to commit 


himself immediately upon their identity, but 
after (some time and after) getting some 
additional material for comparison, he de- 
cided that they were chicken skulls. The cor- 
rectness of his determination is attested to 
by the fact that several chicken feathers 
still remain attached to the skulls. When a 
man chops off the head of a chicken with 
an axe he usually does so somewhere along 
the neck, leaving several of the cervical 
vertebrae between the skull and the cut. 
Thus, when the flesh has rotted and the 
vertebrae have dropped off there is little 
evidence to indicate how the chicken met its 
death. In several instances here, however, 
the aim of the ax-man apparently was not 
good, because there are sharp ax cuts on some 
of the skulls. A careful examination of the 
skulls also reveals numerous tooth marks, 
and a considerable amount of hair. 


“The evidence from the tooth marks is 
not very conclusive, but the hair is practi- 
cally all that of the skunk. The mystery, as 
I see it, can be explained something like 
this: someone in the neighborhood had been 
killing chickens. The skunk gathered them 
up and carried them back to his den in the 
fallen tree. I don’t believe that any of the 
skulls had been in the tree more than a 
few months, and yet I am inclined to think 
that they represent an accumulation over 
some little time, and were not all stored there 
at once. It would be interesting to find out 
if there is a farmhouse within a few miles 
of where these skulls were found, and if 
so, if the inhabitants had seen evidence of 
skunks visiting the place a few months pre- 
vious to the time these skulls were found.” 


—The Editor 
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We’re Equal to Six Guards 


(Continued from page 3) 





Young men and boys, when carefully trained 
to handle a gun, make excellent marksmen, safe 
hunters, and potential defenders of the Country 
in times of emergency. 


Ohio 
Paul Q Quay 
National Acme Co 
E. 13lst St. & Coit 
T. H. Carruthers 
Glendale, Ohio 
Oklahoma: 
John B. Charles 
121 W. 8th St 
Pacific Coast 
Ernest E. Ferguson, 
720 S. Los Angeles St 
Pennsylvania: 
W. Newbold Ely, 
Ambler, Penna. 
South Atlantic States: 
Miss F. Julia Shearer, 
Locust Dale, Va. 
Texas: 
Lewis G. Spence, 
7906 Brookhollow Drive, 
Wisconsin: 
Mrs. Marie A. Stone, 
3474 N. Lake Drive, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Five things are needed by Dogs For De- 
fense: 

1—Money 

2—Reception Centers 

3—Dogs 

4—Raising Puppies 

5—Training of Dogs 


Road, Cleveland 
3d 


Ohio 


Tulsa, Okla 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dallas, Texas 


See what YOU can do about one or more of 
the above—NOW'! 


In response to our request for records of 
big game animals set forth on page 32 of 


the December issue we have received the 
following from Russell A. Keck, Bradford, 
Pa. 


Length on outside curve A—25 inches 
Circumference of main beam—5 inches 


Circumference of burr at base of beam— 
6 inches 

Greatest spread—19 inches 

Number of points on each horn: Right, 5 


inches; Left, 6 inches 
Dressed weight—227 pounds 
Color—Steel 
Date killed—1939 
By whom killed—Russell A. Keck 
Address—Bradford, Pa 
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Pennsylvania’s 1941 Game Harvest 


(Continued from page 5) 


the law overlooked the filing of their reports. 
It was hoped that the educational program 
could discontinued after several years, 
although it has been necessary to continue 
that an equal opportunity might be 
to the rather “new crop” of 
hunters who join the fraternity every year. 

That the educational approach has produced 
satisfactory results is attested to by the five- 
year comparative statement below: 


be 


it so 


given large 


Total licenses issued 


Number of Game-Kill Reports filed Voluntarily 


Number of Special Reminder Notices Mailed 


Per Cent of Game-Kill Final 


Tabulation ; 


Reports Included in 


While the sportsmen are to be commended 
for cooperating so splendidly in this pro- 
gram, the Commission is looking forward to 
the day when at least ninety-five (95°) per 
cent of the hunters will file their reports 
voluntarily without the necessity of mailing 
them special reminder notices. An accom- 
plishment of this kind will make it possible 
to publish the final report at a much earlier 
date, and also effect an operating economy. 


Plan to be Continued 


The results thus far derived have been 
so beneficial, and the experience so varied 
and far reaching, that our Commission be- 
lieves it desirable to continue the plan. 

The Commission is mindful of suggestions 
made for arriving at the annual kill by tak- 
ing a short cut to save money. The most 
popular method suggested is: “Why not 
tabulate only a few of the reports and use 
the base so derived in arriving at the com- 
posite compilation to cover the total num- 
ber of hunters.” 

If anyone of the short cuts were adopted, 
and the present plan discontinued, the 
sportsmen would not only be denied factual 


information on the annual game crop, but in 
the absence of a complete check-up in the 
manner now required the number of reports 
submitted would dwindle rapidly, and we 
would soon be back where we were in 1936, 
when only 80,000 were received on prepaid 
mailing cards. To go back to that era would 
encourage the kind of widespread 
cheating in the issuance of licenses that pre- 
vailed then, and any savings in tabulating 
costs—perhaps more—would have to be ex- 
pended in an attempt to correct the attend- 
ing evils. Furthermore, a reduction in revenue 


same 


"1939 1941. 





1940 
606.618 661,730 667,901 679,168 687,134 
418,566 527,075 589,734 609,778 580,974 
(69%) (80% ) (88.3%) (89.7%)  (8442%) 
189,064 132,454 68,780 70,966 102,827 
(31%) (20% ) (10.3%) (10.3%) (15%) 
93% 98 981% 9812% 9714% 


from the sale of non-resident licenses ceuld 
again be expected. 
File Your 1941 Report 

On the assumption that the January 1948 
issue of the GAME NEws will be distributed 
well in advance of the deadline for filing the 
1942 Game-Kill Reports, namely, January 
15, 1943, a special appeal is made to all hun- 
ters who read this article that they not only 
file their own reports, but encourage their 
friends to do likewise. Here’s a suggestion 
to Dads. Perhaps this year for the first time 
you enjoyed that long-awaited thrill of hav- 
ing your son join you on his first hunting 
trip. Set a good example by filing your own 
report and impress upon your lad the im- 
portance of doing the same. By training the 
new recruits in this way it will reduce the 
number of special reminder notices which 
must be mailed to delinquent hunters. Why 
should a sportsman be careless in filing his 
report, since it pays big dividends and re- 
quires only a few minutes of his time and a 
one-cent postage stamp. Please see to it 
that yours gets into the mail before January 
16. 


NUMBER OF DAYS HUNTED—1941 








Average 
Number Number 
No. of Hunters Kind of Separate of Days 
Reporting Percent Game Hunted Days Hunted per Hunter 
16,824 4.6 Big Game Only 66,312 3.9 
171,577 46.9 Small Game Only 942,187 5.5 
177,161 48.5 Both Small and Big Game ’ 1.733.712 9.7 
365,562 100 2,722,211 14 
(* Small Gam 1.199.473 days—6.4) 
(* Big Game—584,239 days—3.3) 
= 1940 
Average 
: Number Number 
No. of Hunters Kind of Separate of Days 
Reporting Percent Game Hunted Days Hunted per Hunter 
29,006 7.6 Big Game Oniy 86,343 2.9 
118,449 31.0 Small Game Only 667,379 5.6 
234,714 61.4 Both Small and Big Game * 2,290,721 9.7 
382,169 100% 3.044.443 8.0 





(* Small Game—1,537,172 days—6.5) 


* Big Game—753,549 days—3.2) 
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RY 
Pennsylvania’s Recorded Game-Kill for Five-Year Period (1937-41) 
Compared With 
Average Annual Kill for Previous Five-Year Period (1932-36) 
™ (Based on Complete Tabulations of Hunters’ Reports, 1937-1941) 
he é 
Average 
rts Average Annual 
: um ora . , Annual Kill 
we Season of Season of Season of Season of Sez a My 
36 Species 1937 1938 19398 19405 “yaa py! ae 
: : ; Period (A) (1932-1936) 
iid : 2ga] Antlered 39.347 ¢ ; — eee ee 
Deer, Lega ntlered ...... SS | a re 49,106 40,995 19,271 ~ 199 29 97 
la | beer, Legal Antleriess Coats 171,662 14.581 145,580 (Closed) a alee 
ad Total Deer ....... 39,347 171,662 63,687 ~ 186,575 19,271 
e- gk di a tery oi wil nod ‘aa mad ; 535 524 593 515 390 
RRSMMENE Ss saree ase pki 3,074,820 ,263,75 3,804,701 3,266,537 3,575,104 3,596,984 2,130,454 
ng Hares, (Snowshoes) 2,420 2,120 (Closed) (Closed) (Closed) 2,270 7 17,424 
X~ Squirrels en 1,056,408 1,106,914 945,471 1,044,784 936,213 1,017,958 833,235 
‘. Raccoons ......... eee 29,842 36,046 38,452 40,802 44,145 37,857 33,088 
Wild Turkeys bis 9 6,619 6,766 5,191 5,218 3,911 5,541 3.675 
ue Ruffed Grouse 177,683 224,479 237,245 221,474 187,990 209,774 144,353 
Ringneck Pheasants .... 371,526 517,280 471,539 459,071 537,990 471,481 267,358 
OSS oe ses 105,795 109,891 111,674 74,808 70,929 94,619 148.387 
Woodcocks eee 57,244 50,085 40,816 29,087 31,328 41,712 30,081 
Wilson's Snipe, Galiinules and Rails 12,657 8,717 6,294 5,091 4,162 7,384 12,892 
aa Geneitios (Blackbirds) . 78,543 78,613 47,449 43,204 46,566 58,875 106,129 
21 Wild Waterfowl ... ! 16,758 21,329 38.474 53,060 55.836 37,091 24,791 
- Woodchucks ... id No Record) 145,528 178,691 190,735 196,729 177,921 (No Record) 
34 Total Number of Pieces . 5.030.199 6,743,573 5,990,219 5,619,970 5,710,767 5 818,946 3,778,671 
74 Reduced to Tons Equals 6.402 12,762 8.897 13,277 6,645 9,597 4,850 
%) - 5 
Based upon reports from 93°. of the licensed hunters. 
27 ?Based upon reports from 98‘- of the licensed hunters. 
©) Based upon reports from 98'!2°% of the licensed hunters. 
‘ ‘Based upon reports from 9712° of the licensed hunters. 
70 A) Where certain species were not legal during the entire period the average was obtained by using the number of years such species were taken. 
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und drawn earlier if necessary. The run- 








43 ning together of two such hounds may be 
od permitted in the first series when a separa- 
he ion is impossible, but in no other case. 
ry When a brace is called the Judges shall 
ne rder the handlers to release their hounds. 


ly SECTION 3. A brace mate for the bye 
hound in any series shall be selected by the 


ir 
n Judges and shall be under judgment when so 
1e running. 

- SECTION 4. In stakes for packs, the packs 
1g shall be drawn by lot, and shall be run 
. separately. 

os Instructions to Judges 

od RULE 5. After the running of the first 
h series has been completed, the Judges shall 


announce which hounds they wish to see 
'Yy run in the second series and may have them 


“ braced as desired. After the first series, 
e Judges may exercise their own discretion as 
* to running any or all braces and may brace 
them in any order or manner they think 


. best, until they are satisfied as to the respec- 
tive merits of the hounds. In no case shall 
any hound be run under judgment without 
a competing brace mate. 
RULE 6. The Judges shall appoint a 
_ spokesman from their number, and all orders 

information upon any point concerning 
the heat shall be given by him in a clear 
and impartial manner, so that each handler 
may have full benefit thereof. 

RULE 7. Should there arise, at any time, 
during the running of a heat, questions bear- 
Ing upon the actual running of the hounds 
and not provided for in these rules, the 
Judges are instructed to use their judgment, 
and discretion, and so decide the matter as to 
= give each hound an equal opportunity. 

RULE 8. Each heat shall be conducted in 
the manner best calculated to give the com- 
petitors an opportunity to display the quali- 
ties under judgment and each entry shall be 
given an equal opportunity on game. 

RULE 9. The Judges shall give each brace 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Mrs. Floyd Irwin, Upper 


Northwood near 


Photo Philadeiphia Record 


Oxford Circle, Philadelphia, and her 


daughter, Beth, 4, get to work on the shambles a frightened deer made of the lower 


floor of their home recently. 
glass. 


He skidded on a rug, slid into the kitchen. 


is it, an air raid?” 


of bed,” said Mrs. Irwin. 
out the window. 


in the first series at least thirty (30) min- 
utes, except when in twenty (20) minutes the 
brace shall have been seen on game con- 
tinuously or on two rabbits to the satisfac- 
tion of the judges, and shall order up the 
hounds as soon thereafter as they may deter- 
mine, but if a hound persistently disobeys 
its handler or is lost, the Judges may order 
him up at the end of thirty (30) minutes 
whether he has been seen on game or not. 
Hounds may be ordered up upon the joint 
requests of the handlers at any time. 

RULE 10. Should a brace become split, the 
hounds going away on different rabbits, the 
Judges shall order both hounds up and the 
brace shall be put on game different from 
that before run by either hound. 

RULE 11, SECTION 1. Judges are to con- 
sider that the Beagle is primarily a hunting 
hound and that his object is to first find game 
and second to drive it in an energetic and 
decisive manner and show an animated de- 
sire to overtake it. 

SECTION 2. Trailing game other than an- 
nounced, such as pheasants or game animals, 
shall not be considered a demerit. 

SECTION 3. Opening up in going to a 
bracemate who shows every evidence of being 
on game, shall not be a demerit. 

SECTION 4. The number of times a hound 
finds game shall not necessarily give him the 
preference, but the quality of the perform- 
ance shall be given first consideration. Abil- 
ity and desire to hunt are of first importance. 
These points are evidenced by intelligence, 
the method of working ground and the 
ambition and industry displayed whether 
game is found or not. 

SECTION 5. When a hound gives signs 


He plunged through the front window, shattering the 
Tables, chairs, the radio and vases went flying as he set sail for the kitchen. 
Upstairs, Irwin sat upright in bed. 
His wife, Elizabeth, leaped instinctively from the bed and dashed 
to the baby’s room. Beth, 4, was sitting up wide-eyed. 


“What 


“TJ thought she had fallen out 


By the time Irwin got down stairs, the deer was just leaping 


of being on game, the Judges shall allow 
him opportunity to prove whether or not 
he is on true trail. Judges shall not penalize 
or fault a hound without ample proof. If 
reasonable doubt exists, the hound shall be 
given the benefit of the doubt. 

SECTION 6. If competition is close, the 
Judges shall give greater credit to the hound 
that is obedient to the commands of his 
handler. A hound will be expected to main- 
tain an efficient range throughout a_ heat 
and to show hunting sense in his work. 
Hunting sense is shown by the desire to 
hunt for game, the selection of likely places 
to hunt in, the method of hunting the places, 
the industry in staying out at work, and 
the skill in handling and trailing the game 
after it is found. 

SECTION 7. In trailing and driving when 
the hounds overrun, if one hound shows 
either by voice or action, it has the line, 
and the other hound jumps in front on the 
line especially if it interferes with the work 
of the hound on the line, such hound shall 
receive no credit for any work until after 
it has picked up a check without aid from 
its bracemate. At a check, they should 
work industriously, close to where the loss 
occurred, before going further afield to look 
for the line. 

RULE 12. Undue credit shall not be given 
for speed and flashy driving if the trail is 
not clearly followed. Accuracy in trailing, 
voice, endurance, starting ability, style and 
obedience, shall be the principal points of 
merit, but nothing in the foregoing shall ex- 
cuse a hound for pottering, swinging, skirt- 
ing, babbling, leaving checks, racing, running 
in hit or miss style, back tracking, running 
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mute, running a ghost trail, all of which 
shall be considered demerits. 


RULE 13. When a rabbit pursued by a 
brace runs into the gallery, or is frightened 
by the gallery, and the hounds show a dis- 
position to lose, the Judges may at their 
discretion give the brace a new rabbit. 


RULE 14. The Judges may announce the 
winner at any time after the second series: 
provided the first and second prize winners 
have run together. 

RULE 15. In all stakes the Judges shal] 
award places as follows: Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th. After these places have been awarded, 
the Judges shall designate the next best qual- 
ified hound as “Reserve.” Reserve is not 
a place, but is simply the designation of a 
hound which shall automatically move up, 
into 4th place in case one of the hounds 
placed above him is later officially dis- 
qualified by proper authority. 

RULE 16. Hounds running in all series 
shall be scored by percentages, and hounds 
for all series may come from same or differ- 
ent braces. Percentages in all series must 
be considered in awarding places. 

RULE 17. In pack stakes, team work rather 
than individual work shall count. The 
hounds in the pack should be expected to 
hunt in the same manner as those in the 
individual stakes within easy distance of 
one another, to hark in quickly and to drive 
at an even speed well packed. If all the 
work is done by one or two, or a few 
of the hounds, and the others only run 
along it is not a good pack. A pack should 
be demerited if one or more of the hounds 
refuse to hark, skirt, show too great a 
desire to run individually, or be out during 
the chase. If a stake calls for 8 couples 
there should be 16 hounds trying to stay or 
get in and if one or more are absent it is 
not an 8 couple pack. The master or hunts- 
man may lift his hounds as often as cir- 
cumstances require, the chief objective being 
to overtake the quarry. 

RULE 18, SECTION 1. The Judges shall 
call to order a handler for making any un- 
necessary noise, or for any disorderly conduct 
calculated to in any way interfere with the 
opponent’s hound. It shall be the duty of the 
Judges to call the offending party to order 
and see that this rule is at all times strictly 
enforced. 

SECTION 2. Handlers, while their hounds 
are down shall go together and keep within 
sight of the Judges and each other when 
possible. 

SECTION 3. A handler may speak or 
whistle to his hound or work him in any 
way he may deem proper, if not contrary 
to these rules, but he shall not make any 
unnecessary noise or interfere with an 
opponent’s hound in any way. 

SECTION 4. Owners and handlers are 
allowed the privilege of asking the Judges 
for information or for an explanation that has 
a direct bearing upon any point at issue. 

SECTION 5. Handlers must keep them- 
selves informed of the order of running and 
must be ready within hailing distance when 
their hounds are called. Any hound absent 
more than twenty minutes when called may 
be debarred at the discretion of the Field 
Trial Committee. 

SECTION 6. When hounds have been laid 
on a line together or have harked in to one 
another, the duties of a handler shall cease 
until further instructed by the Judges. At 
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a check the handler shall keep back of the 
Judges and hounds. Judges shall enforce 
this rule at all times. 


General Rules 


RULE 19. When game is raised, the gallery 
shall stand fast. When additional game is 
required, the search shall start at the point 
where the last game was found. 


RULE 20. No hound can be withdrawn 
during the running of a heat, except with 
the consent of the Judges. Should a hound 
be withdrawn, without such consent, the 
owner or handler may be debarred from 
further trials of the Field Trial-giving Club 
and all prizes won by such owner or handler 
in the stake may be forfeited to the Club. 
If any hound be withdrawn with the con- 
sent of the Judges from a stake on the field, 
or at any time during the holding of the 
trial, its owner or deputy having authority 
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either or any of those officials, the notice these rules and make their findings in ac- 
cordance therewith. 


must be given to one of the others. 


RULE 21. No person shall make any re- 
marks, or give any information whatever, 
calculated to affect the action of the handlers 
or result of the heat. Any person so offending 
may be expelled from the grounds, and 
points of merit shall not be allowed any 
hound whose handler acts upon information 
imparted by such person, or uses any un- 
fair means whatever. A protest at this point 
must be made to the Judges before the close 
of the heat, and their decision shall be final. 

RULE 22, SECTION 1. An owner. his 
handler, or his deputy may hunt a hound, 
but it must be one or the other; and when 
hounds are down, an owner must not inter- 
fere with his hound if he has deputized 
another person to handle and hunt him. 

SECTION 2. In the pack stakes the Hunts- 
man may be assisted by Whippers-in. 








shall notify the Secretary or one of the Field 


bird points’ were used for game as big as deer and bear and 
elk because they could penetrate deep.” 

I had scarcely a chance to turn over in my sleeping bag before 
someone shook me. It was four o’clock and one of my tent mates 
was already pulling on his boots. I slipped into my clothes and 
peeped out of the tent flap. The stars were white beyond the 
hemlock boughs. 

After breakfast we were assigned to our hunt compartments. 
My station was a long cove above Three Forks, almost two miles 
down the Noontootly from camp. 

“That’s a good place for a deer,’ the ranger said. Then he 
leaned close and whispered, “Hunt like an Indian.” 

When daylight came the roar of the Noontootly was like faint 
thunder in the valley. I sat down on the shell of a poplar log 
which might have sprawled there for a hundred years. The cove 
below was a perfect range for deer. This year the white oak mast 
was heavy and acorns were a favorite food. A well used game 
trail crawled along the cove floor not fifty feet away and went 
toward Springer Mountain on the skyline above. 

Yellow sunshine marched down the slope and spread into the 
canopy of leaves. While the autumn colors still were bright, I 
had my eyes upon the play of pigments overhead when the hard 
earth resounded to the ring of hooves. I pulled my bow into 
position for quick action as a doe and fawn came up the trail, 
stepping daintily among the lights and shadows. I relaxed again 
and the pounding of my heart slowed down. 

Waiting grew monotonous. I wanted to desert the log and 
stalk along the trail, but the ranger’s last words still rang in my 
ears: “Hunt like an Indian.” An Indian hunted with the patience 
of the wilderness itself. 

The forest life went on as though it were unaware of my pres- 
ence. A tiny winter wren hopped upon my log, and a flock of 
warblers fled by. The sun swung overhead and pointed down. 
In the afternoon a flock of fourteen turkeys wandered across the 
cove, scratching in the leaves and making little clucking noises in 
their throats. I could have pinned one of the big bronze birds to 
the ground with an arrow, but the season on turkeys had not yet 
opened. 

At dusk I left my log and walked back down the trail toward 
camp. My luck had been the luck of all the other Robin Hoods. 
Thompson had seen a buck that wheeled and thundered up the 
mountain out of range, and most of the hunters had wandered up 
and down their territory all day without seeing a deer. Ranger 
Woody heard the news in silence, though a faint smile played at 
the corners of his eyes. 

Dick Barbour saw the smile. “I'll get a buck or break my 
neck trying,” he swore. 

The second day was a duplicate of the first, except that I did 
not sit still. Before the middle of the morning I left my log, and 
spent the day ranging up and down the mountain. Once I jumped a 
rabbit and later on a ruffed grouse boomed up and sailed off 
across the slope. Coming in sight of camp at dusk, I wondered 


RULE 23. All Judges prior to assuming 
Trial Committee. If the hound belongs to their duties shall familiarize themselves with 


Modern Robin Hoods 


Who is this young man with the fine trophy? 
He looks mighty proud of it. 


(Continued from page 9) 


how I would lift my feet to walk the remaining short distance to 
the fire. 

“There were no deer in my territory today,” I said to Arthur 
Woody. “I walked over every foot of it.” 

“You wouldn't have seen ’em if they’d been there,” he said. 
“Buck can hear you an’ smell you before you get closer ’n half 
a mile. You'll never kill one walkin, and with that contraption.” 
He pointed to my bow 'n irrer.” 

The group of archers were the most determined men I have ever 
seen. They took an oath to make Arthur Woody eat that deer 
nose. Day after day they left camp before the east showed its 
first light, and night after night they dragged back again, ex- 
hausted. On the fourth day Dick Hughes fell and cut his knee. 
His four companions left with him for the doctor and Indiana. 
Almost every day some of the archers sighted bucks, but they were 
usually too far beyond the flight of an arrow and traveling too 
fast. Every man hunted hard. The deer were there. We had 
seen them. But no one brought in venison. 

“What kind of curse have you put on this place?” Dick Barbour 
asked Arthur Woody. 

“T ain’t cussed at all,” the ranger said. “It’s jest that you ’uns 
don’t know how to hunt.” 

The afternoon of the fifth day came, and still no one brought 
a deer into camp. 

“It just goes to prove,” said Thompson, as we stood around the 
campfire, “that a man can have as much sport without making 
a kill.” 

“Bringing home game is the least important part of any hunt,” 
someone said, and several of the hunters voiced approval of the 
words. 

“We'll take your wager again next year,’ Thompson said to 
Ranger Woody. 

“We'll talk about that next year,” the ranger replied. 

I walked with Arthur back up the trail to the ranger station. 
“You were cocksure we wouldn’t get a deer,” I said. “Why?” 

“Tll be cocksure the next time you see me,” the ranger grinned. 
“It takes more than good shootin’ with a bow ’n irrer to git a 
buck.” 

“What more?” I asked. 

“Good woodsmanship, for one thing,” he said. “The Indians were 
good hunters because they had to be. They laid over a trail ’til 
a buck come along, if’n it took a day or week. Then they plugged 
him with a drrer at close range. Modern folks can’t set still. They 
got to be a-movin’ all th’ time. You can’t find th’ deer a-movin’. 
You got to elt th’ deer find you. And Plunkin’ a irrer into a target 
settin’ still at a hundred feet ain’t like plunkin’ it into a buck that’s 
a-runnin hell-for-election.” 

“You took a chance on having to eat a deer nose by telling me 
how to hunt,” I said. “Remember?” 

“Shore,” the ranger said, “but I was safe. I knowed you wouldn’t 
take my advice. And I knowed you couldn’t hit one of them bucks 
nohow, even if he was a-straddle you. I done seen you shoot.” 
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Midnight Crow Shoot 


on the largest. Sneaking up to within about 


twenty yards of them we stopped in some 


(I felt them) and fired four shots. 
The sky literally rained crows. The surviv- 
ing ones quickly took wing and disappeared 
into the night. 

Upon gathering the fallen ones and chasing 
several cripples around a field, the kill to- 
taled twenty-eight. Up to this time I have 
never witnessed a greater kill with only four 
shots. Even twelve shots fired by three hunt- 
ers at a flock just getting off the ground 
failed to surpass this record. However, one 
particular night Dick killed eleven with two 
well aimed shots. 

Since my first crow hunt I: have learned 
many things including the fact that Jim 
Crow, even in the confusing darkness, retains 
much of his daytime trickery and elusive- 


ness. 


briars 


Generally I found the roosts were easy to 
locate by driving around an hour before dark 
and following any small or large flight of 
crows. After finding the roost, never leave it 
until dark. It is always a good practice to 
use field glasses and make a survey of the 
woods and surrounding territory to facilitate 
approaching them. Wear old clothes and 
Never shine a flashlight in 
the direction of a crow roost at night! This 
is like waving your arm from a blind at 
ducks. Pick out dark nights for your hunt. 
Six or eight hunters can rid your locality of 
many black marauders in a single night. 
Always wait at least ten minutes after firing 
the first shots for the crows to return. When 
the time is up and they haven't returned you 
will have to locate them by the noise. 

Some nights, friends and myself were com- 
pelled to walk several miles across fields, 
through woods, over streams, and fences to 
keep shooting at the birds as they moved 
from one place to another. This was espe- 
cially common on moonlight nights. In many 
cases they will fly out of the original roost 
and land in nearby fields. Usualiy after dis- 
covering they had landed in a field we would 


hunting boots. 


Conservation and Gardens 


tion Series.” Price $1.75 per set. These four 

books are designated to provide basic con- 

information for school children 
from the third to the eighth grade levels. 

Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Bulletin No. 82—Arbor Day and Bird Day 
Programs for school children. 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

Films and Speakers on Wildlife. 
and motion pictures on Wildlife. 
Your club and club members can play an 

important part to stimulate interest in pro- 

moting Conservation Education in our Pub- 
lic Schools by sponsoring “A Memorial For- 
est” in honor and memory of those who have 
given their best to help our future genera- 
tion “Guard our Heritage; the Soil, Water 

Mineral, Vegetable and Animal Life”—the 

basis of our existence and the foundation 

stone of our Democracy. : 
and the leaves of the tree were for 
the healing of the nations.” (Rev. 22:2). 
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Picking up the “evidence.” 


walk as near them as possible and then run 
into the flock before they gained altitude, 
shooting as we ran. This procedure usually 
produced a large number unless one started 
to shoot too soon. 

Dark cloudy nights are excellent for crow 
shooting because a man’s eyesight is unques- 
tionably the sharper of the two, therefore, 
the hunter is able to get quite close before 
the crows spot him. Moonlight nights seem 
to give the crows a vision which is almost if 
not equal to that of a man. On such nights 
the light quickly exposes a moving form to 
the ever watchful sentinels and the flock is 
up and away before shooting is possible. 

One bright moonlight night last year when 
the ground was snow-covered, we experi- 
mented by using white sheets and had a suc- 
cessful hunt. After raising the flock from 
the woods and killing a few they refused to 
seek the woods as a shelter and lit in the 
fields which were lighted bright as day. We 
slipped the sheets on over our clothes and 
killed quite a few by following them through 
the fields. Since then I have often marveled 
that we weren’t mistaken for ghosts by a 
farmer and filled with buckshot. 

A good night’s shooting can be had by re- 
maining in the woods where you originally 
shot at the crows until they return in five or 
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(Continued from page 13) 


ten minutes. It is to your advantage, though, 
if three or four hunters accompany you and 
station themselves throughout the woods. 
Often they split up in small groups, choosing 
different spots to alight in the trees. 

I remember one particular night two 
friends and myself started hunting at ten 
o'clock and kept shooting at the same flock 
until three the next morning, firing over a 
hundred shells. After the first shots the 
crows cleared out of the woods, and we sta- 
tioned ourselves under different trees. About 
five minutes later I heard what sounded like 
a low whistling breeze and, looking above, 
the air was black with flying birds. Soon a 
few settled into the trees directly above me, 
followed shortly by the main flock, their 
wings making clacking sounds as_ they 
brushed limbs while alighting. A shot soon 
sent them into the air and a short wait often 
brought that low whistling breeze to my ears 
again and the trees around me were quickly 
filled with a few hundred more. Often it is 
possible to kill one or two crows on the first 
shot and take a crack at one slow in getting 
off. 

Here is a fascinating night sport that few 
hunters could fail to enjoy so give it a whirl! 
Perhaps a few hints which will aid you in an 
initial hunt are: 

Take plenty of shells along, and Remember 
a Gun is Extremely Dangerous at Night 
when your companions are not always in 
sight; but if a little common sense is exer- 
cised by all, it need not spoil your fun. 


There are probably not more than 250 real 
Texas longhorn cattle in existence. About 
170 are on the Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge in Oklahoma. 


Perhaps the Lord denied women a reai 
sense of humor in order that they might love 
men instead of laugh at them. 


(Continued from page 10)! 





School kiddies of upper Dauphin County planting seedlings under auspices of 
Tri-County Sportsmen’s Club. 
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Killing Techniques of the New York Weasel 


dead. The weasel soon dropped the mouse 
and looked around to see if there were any 
more mice. The cottontail remained huddled 
in the corner. The weasel moved slightly 
and suddenly the cottontail turned and 
jumped in the direction of the weasel. The 
mouse was laid quickly in the corner and 
as if to protect his kill the weasel met the 
cottontail with wide open mouth. Each time 
the cottontail jumped toward the dead mouse 
the weasel would attack. It appeared that 
the weasel believed the cottontail was at- 
tempting to take the kill. Figures 2, 3 and 
4 are a series of illustrations of the above 
experiment. 

During none of the experiments did the 
cottontails show extreme fear by shaking, 
screaming, or urinating at the presence of a 
At times the cottontails proved able 
opponents for weasels by striking out with 
their front feet and by kicking with their 
strong hind legs. From the killing experi- 
ments it seems reasonable to assume that 
weasels probably kill very few adult cotton- 
tails in the wild. The weasel appeared to 
prefer mice to cottontails. 

In one killing technique experiment four, 
three to five week old Ring-necked Pheas- 
ants were released singly in weasel cages. 
All kills by each of the weasels were con- 
ducted in the same manner, with a prelimi- 
nary scream followed by a strong jump for 
the head. The teeth of the upper jaw 
pierced the top of the brain case, and the 
teeth of the lower jaw entered in the region 
of the auditory process. The forelegs hugged 
the neck of the pheasant, and the long body 
of the weasel clung to the back of the bird. 
The claws on the feet of the strong hindlegs 
of the weasel dug into the feathers and flesh 
of the bird. The body of the weasel was ex- 
tended in a riding position on the back of 
the bird. No amount of kicking or rolling 


weasel. 


The Twenty-three Pounder 


fast. I saw a chance then to catch the ’coon 
by the tail, and did. 

The dog and I both kept our hold, and 
started rolling down the mountain about 40 
yards. I broke my lantern, also my large 
flashlight. I had a two cell flashlight in my 
hunting coat, which saved the fight. When 
old Red had him about all in I stuck it with 
my knife. I always help my dog. Red is an 
Airdale with a little hound mixed in and 
before he would let a lick him, he 
would die. So would his master. The ‘coon 
weighed 2815 lbs., which is considered large. 

I have killed larger ones years ago when 
the chestnuts were plentiful. When I brought 
the animal home, A. J. Herbster, business 
man of Laurelton, who is an old ‘coon hunter, 
claimed it was the largest one he ever saw. 
He called up Mr. Heckman at Mifflinburg 
who came and took motion pictures of old 
Red, the ’coon and me, so we are now on the 
screen. 

I have hunted ringtail since I was a boy 
14 years old. I caught 64 one fall when I was 
at home. At that time there were no game 
laws in existence. My Dad had the hides 
tanned and a robe made out of them. It 
was the finest robe I ever saw. I was born 


‘coon 
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Skull of a rat killed by a weasel. The punc- 
tures made in the skull by the teeth of the 
weasel can be seen on the sides near the posterior 
part of the skull, 


dislodged the weasel. The pheasant died and 
then the hold was released. The weasel 
usually looked around the cage for a brief 
period before eating. Following the kill the 
weasel did not lick any blood but rather 
chewed the throat and the muscles at the 
base of the skull. 

Weasels are often blamed for kills which 
were made by rats. To determine whether 
the kill was made by a weasel or a rat, one 
need only examine the wounds on the prey. 
If there is one wide, single puncture it was 
made by a rat, because its two long front 
incisors grow close together and these are 
the teeth used in making kills. If two, small 
punctures about one quarter of a inch apart 
are found, a weasel has made the kill because 
the two canine teeth are separated by six 
small incisors. 


Summary 
1. Nineteen mice, three brown rats, six 





Union County 
Sportsmen’s Association, tacks up a new refuge 
notice on a wildlife refuge project recently spon- 


Joe Snyder, Secretary of the 


sored by the club on the Wolfe farm, near 


Lewisburg. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


cottontails, and four Ring-necked Pheasants 
were presented in a series of experiments to 
determine the killing technique of New York 
weasels. 

2. Fifteen weasels were used in the killing 
technique experiments over an observational 
period of sixteen months. 

3. Weasels prefer live or self-killed food. 

4. In consuming their prey the weasels 
showed no food preference between flesh, 
blood, and brains. 

5. Weasels apparently seemed to dislike the 
intestines. 

6. Most of the mice were killed by a bite 
on the back of the head with the body and 
legs of the weasel hugging the back of the 
victim. 

7. Brown rats were good fighters but the 
rats were usually killed by the weasels. 

8. The general method of attack was the 
same on all groups: of animals. 

9. Four of the six cottontails were killed 
by bites on the top of the head and ear while 
two cottontails succumbed from neck wounds. 

10. In three instances, neither of two 
weasels could be induced to make a de- 
termined attack or kill the cottontails. 

11. Weasels did not suck blood but did 
lick blood from the wounds at times. 

12. Weasels preferred mice to cottontails 
as food. 

13. Weasels probably kill few adult cotton- 
tails in the wild. 

14. A weasel left a wound of two small 
punctures; a rat made a single wide puncture. 
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in 1869, hunted ’coon with my Grandfather 
and helped kill and trap many bears. He 
was a great trapper. 

I went along with him to look at his trap 
one day. There was a monstrous bear in 
the trap. He shot it, and we had to get the 
and haul it in. It weighed 540 lbs 
At that time when we needed meat, it was 
usually a ’coon, or my Dad would kill a 
bear or deer. A good hunk of bear meat 
cooked with a pot of potatoes was counted a 
good meal. There were four boys and four 
girls at home then. My Grandfather was a 
fearless man in his day and 
nice old age of 96 years. 


horses 


lived to be a 


Final report on the recent California ante- 
lope hunt has been completed by J. S 
Hunter, Chief of the Bureau of Game Con- 
servation, State Division of Fish and Game, 
and reveals some interesting information. 


Thirty percent of the hunters were armed 


with rifles of 30-06 caliber; nearly 22% with 
300 caliber; and 10% with 30-30 caliber. The 
remainder used 21 different calibers. Only 


about 5% were less powerful than the 30-30. 
One optimistic hunter secured his buck with 
one shot from a 25-20. 
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The American Eagle—Mighty 


WITH THE BOYS 


Bes oS 
aS RS 

Who called your editor on the phone from 
the Pennsylvania Station in Harrisburg the 
other night but George Koehler on his way 
home for a short furlough prior to shoving 
off. He had much to say in a short time, all 
favorable. George is in a crack engineer out- 
fit and has learned all the tricks of the trade. 
He says his Company is made up of a real 
bunch of fellows. I asked him what he liked 


most about the army, and he sa‘d “to get 
mail.” He promised to write a note for the 
NEWS soon. 


“Miss all of you. Miss opening of season. 
Hope you don’t miss too many birds 

“Drop a line once in a while. It certainly 
will be appreciated. 

“Probably won’t be able to trail a wounded 
buck thru’ the snow where I’m going, but I 
still can think of the Christmas season. 

“With All Good Wishes For A Happy 
Christmas and New Year, From Bob, Over- 
seas, 1942.”—Sgt. Robert D. McDowell. 


Corporal Jim Latimer says “Suppose all the 


boys are out hunting up there. Sure would 
like to be there with them now as I cannot 
keey mind on my work these days. Tell 
all the ys in the office I said hello and to 
drop me a line 

“Do not kill all the birds until I get back 


tu help Best of 


st. S. Sqdn., N 


luck boys.”—Jim Latimer, 431 
ipier Field, Dothan, Alabama. 





“T realize that I have been rather slow on 


rming you at t my army experiences 


I have been very busy and couldn’t find time 
to write sooner 

“I get along fine in the army and enjoy my 
work very much. I work in a Gun Mechanics 
Battery. I am convinced that my training 
at the Pennsylvania Game Commission's 
School has prepared me to meet any situation 
that may arise. The Military Drill Periods 
were a great help to me and I did noi realize 
it until I was in the army. I told Mr. 
Cramer, in one of my letters, that this next 
would really benefit with more Drill 
than we received 

“This Camp is so large that I do quite a 
bit of hiking on week-ends. I have been 
fishing and trying to locate game all summer. 
Quail seem to be rather abundant, there are 
several plants that produce excellent seeds 
I understand that deer and turkey are also 
on the Reservation, however, I 
unable to locate them. We always had 
such interesting studies pertaining to the 
hawk and owl relationship to rodents. Since 
I am down here, I have not seen any type 


class 


have been 


of mouse or rat, likewise I have never seen 
a hawk or owl. So the theory seems correct 
about an abundant rodent population causing 
an increased migration of hawks and owls. 
“My whole life is still wrapped up in the 
work of the was so well 
pleased with my location in York County. I 
only hope that I can return and take over 
again.”—Roy W. Trexler, Fort Bragg, N. C 


Commission. I 


Just heard about two former Commissioners 
who are now in service—Dr. Samuel H 


Photo Courtesy, U Ss Soil 


Individuai—Fierce and Free! 


IN THE SERVICE 


Conservatior Service 
Be EER 
~ ~ 
—— i 
Williams, University of Pittsburgh, last ad- 
dress Fighter Command School, Orlando, 
Florida. Last report was he had been sent 


to Cincinnati, then to parts unknown. Also 
Howard Stewart, Clearfield, Captain, Air 
Corps, Fort Logan, Denver, Colorado. 


“I didn't write for a long time. Been very 
busy and tired. Been in the hospital for 
quite some time and this being deer season 
and nothing to do but lie here in bed, I 
had to unburden myself. Only recreation 
is a thermometer in my mouth plus all the 
known instruments the army has. Things got 
pretty rough. Expect to be out and going 
again in a week or two. At night I often 
think of the boys at home and of the animals 
of the Loyalsock. Those animals I knew 
where I could locate at any time and show 
people. Loved them as my own, every single 
one. Raising the young then releasing, car- 
ing for the injured and killing cripples to 
relieve their suffering. At home I never 
took time out enough to realize or appreciate 
how lucky I was to be one of the boys of 
the Commission. In my travels I have seen 
very little game. Here in Virginia gray 
squirrels are very plentiful. I think the 
reason for this is they have so many army 
camps. Nuts are plentiful. Say hello to Mr 
Gordon and all the boys. Answer sometime 
I need company and news.”—George Koehler, 
Engineer Replacement Training Center, Co 
A, 5th Bn., 4th Platoon, Fort Belvoir, Vir- 


Sinia. 
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“Have been receiving my copies of the 
GAME NEws and must say that you are still 
keeping up the good work back home. 

“After completing my course here in Motor 
Mechanies, they kept me here as an in- 
structor. Fortunately my part of the work 
keeps me outdoors the greater part of the 
time. Most of the instructions are given in- 
doors and that didn’t appeal to me. 

“The week of instructions I am on deals 
with the use of winches, snatch block hook- 
ups, floating a peep, and motor marches by 
day and at night under blackout conditions. 
The work is quite interesting and I like it 
a lot. If it only was closer to Pennsylvania 
it would be that much better. 

“Had a furlough the first part of November 
and had a chance to get in one day of 
hunting. Small game seemed to be more 
plentiful than it has been for some time. 

“The letters from the boys in the service 
are always read with great interest, and be- 
lieve the other boys are as interested in them 
as I. The Game News enables us to keep 
track of one another. 

“Say hello for me to all my friends around 
the office."—Corp. Wm. R. Overturf, Co. H. 
Academic Regt., J.S.S.C.. Fort Benning. 
Georgia. 


“It may be of interest to you to know 
that the Pennsytvanta GAME NEws is ap- 
preciated not only in Pennsylvania but also 
in England, where it has been received by 
a former deputy, Ist Lieut. Lynn E. Jenkins. 
U. S. A. whom I have sent a couple of 
copies to within the past. It also makes in- 
teresting reading for some of the other boys 
who get a chance to read it as it is passed 
along. 

“He advises me that they sure were good 
but that they brought back memories which 
made him a little homesick at this time. One 
of his letters in part reads ‘Glad to know 
that game is plentiful, and thanks for the 
GameE News, they really were swell. Maybe 
I could have it sent over here, but that would 
be out of the question as it may never get 
around to me.’ Another letter in part is as 
follows, ‘Well dad save me a good dog to at 
least go into the woods with. I don’t know 
as I will ever care to fire a gun again, but 
sure will enjoy going out and watch the birds 
and rabbits having their fun. Guess right 
now though it is not so much fun for them. 
I get homesick for it all when I see the 
game here. I sat outside the hut last nite 
and the moon was shining bright (a lone- 
some moon) and watched six rabbits playing 
in the grass near the hut. When we go on 
hikes and see gray squirrels, quail and ring- 
necks, O boy! O boy! The English people do 
not eat gray squirrels, they consider them 
rodents and unfit I guess to eat. Rabbits 
are sold in the local butcher shops. If a 
fellow had a 22 cal. he really could have fun 
with the gray squirrels. Oh yes, they have 
Game Refuges here too.’”—Francis E. Jen- 
kins, Chinchilla, Pa. 


’ 


I received your card the other day and 
was glad to hear from you. I have recently 
received postcards from several of the game 
protectors and I certainly appreciate hearing 
from them. I always look forward to the 
Game News and since receiving your card 
I am anxiously looking forward to the De- 
cember issue. After I finish reading them 
I take them up to the post library in the 
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Service Club where no doubt many of the 
Pennsylvania boys get a chance to look them 
over. I noticed one of my bittern pictures 
in one of the recent issues. 

Yes, Leo, we will miss hunting this year 
but that is only one of the things I miss. I 
certainly do miss the wife and that home we 
had for about seven months up in Linesville. 
I hope that things will continue to go well 
and that we will not have to miss these 
things for too long a period. 

“I have been picking up a lot of infor- 
mation on entomology, particularly on the 
subject of mosquitoes. I have been doing 
practically all of the mosquito identification 
here on the post and, believe it or not, find 
mosquitoes rather fascinating. So far we 
have records for 38 species in the camp area. 
I have been getting out in the field quite a 





Millard Crooks 
MMIc, Batt 41, Co B, Pin 3 
Camp Allen, Norfolk, Va. 


bit on surveys and collecting trips and get 
a kick out of the flora and fauna in general. 
The land here is quite flat and the highest 
points are 80 feet or less above sea-level. 
The soil is sandy, overlying a substratum 
of clay. A considerable portion of the land 
is swamp and the vegetation there forms a 
veritable jungle in which cypress, swamp 
gum, red gum, and red maples predominate. 
The drier land is covered with a long-leaf, 
slash pine, and palmetto forest in which 
practically all of the trees 6 inches or more 
in diameter have been worked for naval 
stores. 

“Game seems to be quite plentiful here 
on the reservation which covers some 360,000 
acres. Wild turkeys seem to be very nu- 
merous and I have seen several fine flocks 
recently. I examined one killed here last 
week and it certainly did look like a bona- 
fide, pure wild bird. Every feather on its 
body, including the tail feathers, were tipped 
with chestnut brown. Deer seem to be 
numerous (particularly near the coast) and 
are hunted with dogs. Squirrels, raccoon, 
opossum, quail, and doves are locally abun- 
dant. I have enjoyed observing the bird 
life and, of course, have made the acquaint- 
ance of a number of species not found in 
Pennsylvania. Mockingbirds and loggerhead 





Game News wants photos of Game 
Commission employes in the Service— 
We are making up a file of them to 
publish later. How about it fellows? 
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shrikes are abundant and early the other 
Sunday morning I ran into a concentration 
of pileated woodpeckers the like of which I 
never experienced before. They seemed 
to be present by the dozens. Among the 
new bird acquaintances which I made during 
the summer were the summer tanager, 
brown-headed nuthatch, red-cocaded wood- 
pecker, pine woods sparrow, and the black 


vulture. Meadowlarks, blue jays, bluebirds, 
flickers, red-bellied and red-headed wood- 
peckers, tufted titmice, towhees, etc. are 


similar to those we have in Pennsylvania but 
many of them are southern subspecies. Dur- 
ing the summer evenings I often heard the 
chuck-will’s-widows calling. Within recent 
weeks many of our northern birds have come 
down for the winter: flocks of robins, vesper 
sparrows, white-throated sparrows, ruby and 
golden-crowned kinglets, and several species 
of warblers. Only yesterday I passed through 
a swamp area where the myrtle warblers 
seemed to be as thick as flies —Sgt. William 
C. Grimm. 


“Was sure glad to hear from you and to 
receive my copy of the December GAME 
News. I have spent the last three hours 
reading it from cover to cover. The News 
sure fills that gap between “then and now,” 
but I must admit that it did make me home- 
sick—for today, the Pennsylvania boys are 
enjoying the opening of the deer season. I 
pass the News around the barracks after I 
have finished it, for there are about a half 
dozen more from the Keystone State, and it 
appears they are all hunters. You have done 
a fine job with the December issue, it should 
be called the “Patriotic Issue.” 

“Have completed eight weeks of my thir- 
teen of basic training and am enjoying Army 
life more every day. Am in a heavy weapons 
company and find the study and shooting of 
the new weapons most interesting. Have 
made use of the training I received at the 
Game Commission Training School and in 
the field with the Commission many many 
times. 

“Sure do appreciate ‘With the boys in the 
Service. I hope to see some of them, if I 
should get to their camp. Met Sgt. Mc- 
Dowell at Fort Meade in September. I am 
keeping their addresses for reference. Also, 
‘Notes from the Field’ are more interesting 
than ever, tell the boys to keep sending them 
‘just for the men in the service.’ I am sure 
all the ‘soldiers now’ look forward to them. 

“Hope that the past year was the best game 
year ever. I regret that I could not be there 
to enjoy it, but am not sorry I was not there. 
When this ‘job’ is done, I am sure we will 
all enjoy our sport of hunting more than 
ever before. ‘When we get back’ is the 
favorite expression of the boys in my outfit, 
I hope the Sportsmen of Pennsylvania realize 
this and welcome the boys home with a 
goodly supply of game for them to enjoy 
again.”—Pvt. Robert D. Parlaman. 


The office force had a surprise visit on 
November 24 from Lieutenant Henry Schell. 
Henry was recently promoted to the rank 
of First Lieutenant and naturally we all join 
in extending him congratulations on his well- 
earned promotion. He planned to do a little 
small and large game hunting before he goes 
back to his station in Washington, D. C. 
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The 
Advice to Sportsmen od 
As one who for many years has indulged An 

in the great sports of hunting and fishing, 
I would like to give you the following advice: Th 
1.Do everything possible, !:ther as a civil- Un 
ian or as a member of the armed forces, “Tr 
to help our country win the war. Th 

2.Do not ever lose your interest in hunting 
and fishing and in the conservation of our He 
natural resources. W 
When nations are engaged in a world con- He 
flict it is difficult and often impossible to Hi 
follow the pursuits of peace. However, keep 
alive within you the thought that this war = 
will end, and that we will again be able to z 
pursue as heretofore our favorite recreations. bs 


In the meantime, the Game Commission, 
although it has given many men to the serv- N 
ices, and its income has been curtailed by the H 
loss of license fees, will carry on to the best S) 
of its ability in the work of conservation and A 
better hunting. i 


Nicholas Biddle. 


arms and ammunition is being definitely T 
slowed down. This means that for this season 
most of the shot gun and rifle shells will be T 
purchased out of steck manufactured prior T 
S 
N 








by Philadelphia Daily 


Phot« 
Two bears shot by Lanse McCurley, Sports Editor, and Robert (Bob) B. Vale, City 


News 


Editor of the Philadelphia Daily News. Vale’s trophy, foreground, weighed 314 hog 
dressed, 355 live weight; Lanse’s animal, 190 hog dressed and 220 live weight. Both 
killed on Nov. 19 in Porter Twp., Pike County. Unusual to see two bears on a ear, 


to June 30, 1942, on whi~-: ‘he 10% excise tax 





isn’t it? 


Lycoming Sportsmen—Game 
Protectors Lauded 


S. Dale Furst, Esquire, Secretary, 
solidated Sportsmen, Williamsport, 
sylvania.— 

“On Wednesday afternoon, October 21, the 
Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming County 
sponsored a field day on the island across the 
river from Jersey Shore for high school stu- 
dents who expect to hunt this fall. The 
activities were well attended, one hundred 
and forty-two boys and girls were excused 
from classes and eagerly made the trip to 
the island. 

“In my judgment, the interest and enthu- 
siasm manifested on the part of these stu- 
dents completely justified the time and at- 
tention given by those in charge. Students and 
faculty members who attended the events 
believe this to be one of the best projects 
of this nature ever to be held in this section. 
“The clear, concise manner in which Game 
Protectors LeRoy Gleason and Ray Morning- 
star explained and interpreted laws regulat- 
ing the use of firearms, the instructive talks 
on safety by Mr. Gleason and Game Com- 
missioner Moltz, together with an excellent 
demonstration of the proper method of 
shouldering and using guns by Herbert Poff 
and the Commissioner certainly made an in- 
structive and interesting program. 

‘I am sure that I express the sentiment of 
the people of Jersey Shore when I say that 
this field day was a great success and was 
decidedly a forward step in your policy. I 
should like to suggest that a field day for 
young folks be perpetuated and that it be 
expanded to include adults.”—Ira V. Grugan, 
High School Principal, Jersey Shore, Pa. 


Con- 
Penn- 


Left to right: McCurley, Horace Phy and Editor Vale. 


PITTMAN-ROBERTSON REVENUES 


When President Roosevelt signed the Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act on September 2, 1937, no 
one ever dreamed that the excise tax reve- 
nues from sporting arms and ammunition 
would reach the proportions that they have. 
From that date to June 30, 1942, these reve- 
nues have amounted to $17,292,224.33, and 
they have all been earmarked for aiding 
wildlife restoration projects in the states. 

Not all of this money, however, has been 
appropriated. During the same period appro- 
priations have been made by Congress total- 
ing $9,000,000, which includes the $1,250,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. Thus 
it will be observed that there is still a back- 
log of $8,292,224.33 in this special fund. 

Some conservationists were, and for that 
matter still are, alarmed over the fact that 
Congress has not appropriated each year al! 
the money earmarked into this special fund. 
This year, for instance, the Congress appro- 
priated $1,250,000 out of this fund for projects 
set up by the states and approved by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. This was a million 
and a half dollars less than that appropriated 
last year. With the war effort at white heat 
and State Fish and Game Commissions cur- 
tailing all but the most essential work, the 
sum of $1,250,000 is about all that can be 
wisely spent on projects which have been 
submitted. We have been informed by Fish 
and Wildlife administrators that this amount 
will cover the real needs of federal aid dur- 
ing this year. 

There is another viewpoint which has not 
been brought out into the spotlight. It is that 
during the war the manufacture of sporting 


had already been p wie Manufacturer. 
Accretions to this earmarked fund 
during the war ma, rially and it is 
important that there be a substantial balance 
in the fund to take care of next year and the 


next and next, if the war lasts that long. 


special 


After the war there will be a great impetus 
given to wildlife management. State Fish 
and Game authorities will go into an expan- 
sion program and many new Pittman- 
Robertson projects will be set up. Wildlife 
will once again come into its own and reach 
for the sunlife of activity. 

The Controller of the federal government 
has recently said that the 10% excise tax on 
sporting arms and ammunition must be set 


(Continued opposite) 
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“Gosh buddy you gave me a Scare . . with 
my glasses off I thought for a minute you 
were my wife!” 
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Their Day 


They'd start gleefully off together 
He would set the pace, 

She’d keep close beside him, 

And eagerly watch his face. 


They would stroll along in silence 
Until he’d s_ ly say 

“This is beautiful cover, baby,” 
Then she’d rush away. 


He'd follow along behind her 
While she’d circle far and wide 
He’d watch her beautiful body 
His eyes were full of pride. 


Suddenly she’d stop before him 
Her body seemed to freeze. 
Then he’d speak so gently, 
Hold it—baby. Please! 


After a few ecstatic moments 

He released her from her poise, 

She raised her dark eyes heavenward 
And watched the bird as it rose. 


He was filled with a tenseness, 
But he took most careful aim 
For if he missed his target 
That would spoil their game. 


The exciting moment was over 
They eagerly searched the spot, 
She’d never mode a better point 
Nor he, a b, 


He pressed to against his knee, 
And praise came trom his heart. 

She raised her eyes affectionately 

She knew she'd done her part. 


Their day in the woods was ending, 
The sun was behind the hill 

But they’d had their pleasure together 
And every hour had been a thrill. 


She glanced at him appealingly 
As she walked slowly by his side 
He noticed that she was weary 
As he looked at her with pride. 


He drew her gently to him 

As he sat down upon a log 

And fondly he caressed her, 

For SHE was his HUNTING DOG. 


At home some one was waiting, 
And watching for this man. 
But she was only his wife, 
So he didn’t give a Damn! 


By Emma JANE MARKLEY 


aside in the special fund created by the 
Pittman-Robertson Act and that these reve- 
nues can not be spent for any other purposes 
than those provided in the act. Conserva- 
tionists, therefore, need have no fear that 
their hard worked for program will be upset 
by any ruling of the Treasury or other 
agency of the government. It is safe. Con- 
gress will give heed to the merited needs of 
this program and when the post-war period 
comes there will be a real nest egg to pro- 
vide adequate and needed funds. 


—Conservation News. 
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Deputy Game Protector P. C. Galbraith, New 


Florence, with large (six feet, four inch) pilot 
blacksnake, 
W. C. Henderson Retires 
Closing a career of Government service 


which began in 1897, Walter C. Henderson, 
assistant director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, United States Department of the In- 
terior, retired on November 30, 1942, because 
of ill health. 

Albert M. Day, chief of the Service’s Di- 
vision of Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 





New Commissioner 

We are carrying the name of a new 
Commissioner on the Masthead this 
month—Hon. Carl W. Rothfuss of 
Williamsport, who was appointed by 
Governor Arthur H. James on Dec. 
9, 1942 to succeed Commissioner 
Harold Moltz, also of that city. A 
photo and write-up of Commissioner 
Rothfuss will appear in the February 
issue. 
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since its inception in 1938, has been named 
to succeed Mr. Henderson. Mr. Day, who 
succeeded Mr. Henderson, thus becomes As- 
sistant Director of the organization in which 
he was first employed in 1919 as a temporary 
field assistant in rodent control work in 
Wyoming. With the exception of a year’s 
leave, he has been continuously connected 
with the Service. 


Trolley-wire Stops Crop Damage 


A Virginia Game Commission release 
describes a brand new* method of keeping 
deer away from farm crops—a_ barking 
watchdog, leashed by a short chain to a long 
overhead “trolley-wire” stretched between 
two trees at opposite ends of a field. Accord- 
ing to the Commission this worked for 
Warden O’Neil of Wise County in keeping 
deer out of a strawberry bed when inter- 
mittent shooting, flashing lights and smelly 
repellents failed. Not a single deer visited the 
field after the dog took over! 


The Commission recommends this practice 
as a good means of making a virtue of a 
deer-chasing dog’s chief vice. However, it 
warns that wire or chain should be equipped 
with insulators to prevent painful and ter- 
rifying shocks to the dog during electrical 
storms. Care should be taken to give the dog 
a cleared runway along the wire, so that the 
chain cannot become entangled in trees, 
brush, crops or other incumbrances. Water, 
food and shelter for the dog’s comfort must 
also be provided 





*We tried this experiment in Pennsylvania 
twenty-five years ago. It worked swell until 
the animals became too abundant—then it 
was practical only in protecting smaller areas 
such as truck patches, etc., in the agricultural 
districts. 


If Nazis do take Gibraltar, a certain insur- 
ance company is going to be plenty mad! 
—Typo Graphic 


The most serious mistake you can make is 
the one from which you learn nothing. 


—Typo Graphic 
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*hoto Reading Times 


} 
Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Game Commission, tantalizes officials of 
the Berks County Izaak Walton League with the delicious aroma of a real honest 
to goodness wild turkey gobbler, at the League’s game dinner recently, 
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Self Photo by Dr. Strealy, an expert photographer 
This deer was the first one known to be 
year (1907). 
was found to be shot five (5) times while on the chase, in Quarry Hollow near Caledonia, 


Franklin County. 


Presented to Seth Gordon in 1920 
shot on the first day of the “buck law” 


Wounded at 8:00 A.M. and pursued and killed at 11:20 A.M. same day. It 


(Note by Dr. Strealy himself.) 
Dr. Strealy was one of the founders of the Locked Antlers 


Club near Caledonia, 


South Mts. and always took keen delight in photographing the fine trophies of their 


annual deer hunt, which 
the occasion by Thos 


after being 


hung on the 
M. Horn of Camp Hill, a C.V.R.R. engineer. 


pole were neatly “groomed” for 

















NOTES FROM THE FIELD 











“I have another report of a mountain lion 
or panther in the Crooked Creek section. 
Someone turns in a report of this animal 
at least once each year. This time it alleged 
to have been seen and heard by a crew en- 
gaged in drilling a gas well at night. They 
claim to have preserved a track in proof.” 
—Game Protector L. B. Rosenkrans, Divi- 
sion “E”, August 31, 1942. 


“Rattlesnakes and copperheads appear 
more plentiful in this section this summer 
than in previous years. During the mowing 
season we killed 10 copperheads, 6 rattle- 
snakes and two blacksnakes. The forest 
rangers and other people who are working 
in the woods report them quite numerous.” 
—Game Protector Harold E. Russell, Divi- 
sion “D”, August 16, 1942. 


“Finished mowing refuge line on refuge 
No. 24 on August 20. We found more rattle- 
snakes along this line than we have found 
in a number of years. On August 19 found 
four large rattlesnakes on about 20 feet of 
the line. These are the first snakes we ever 
found on this section of the line.’—Game 
Protector Edward Shaw, Division “F”, 


“On Friday October 9, 1942, apprehended 
Forrest Scponie and August Gentile, two 


ItaLans from Elmora, Pa. These two men 
had 31 unique snares set to take song birds 
with 3 deadfalls and 2 home-made traps 
made out of discarded wash tubs. Both men 
pleaded guilty to using 8 illegal devices and 
were fined $84.75 each. One of them lived 
in this country for thirty years and is not 
a citizen.”’—District Game Protector Bruce 
W. Catherman, Division “G.” 


“Saw a large bull elk near Headquarters 
It had a big rack of antlers, ten points. Elk 
tracks can be seen in quite a number of 
places on the game lands. The refuge wire 
has had to be repaired several times on 
account of elk running against the wire, and 
either snapping the wire or knocking out 
the staples."—George E. Sprankle, E-5, 
Cameron-Elk. 


“The Farm Game Projects were all hunted 
heavily the first day of small game season. 
In some sections of the Division the hunting 
pressure was light with a small amount of 
game being taken. The adverse weather con- 
ditions caused quite a few hunters to return 
from the field in the early afternoon.”—Her- 
bert P. Kaufman, Venango, Crawford, Erie, 
Dauphin 


JANUARY 


THE LOCKED ANTLERS 


By MatrHew WELSH STREALY 


This is the spot where they died, 
With none to observe them 

Save their mute fellows, wide-eyed 
But helpless to serve them. 


Here in the forest they met— 

Their fronts grimly lowered 
As unto battle they set 

Their prowess untowered;— 


Met, and these antlers of might— 
Their prongs interlocking— 

Head unto head fettered tight, 
The foes as if mocking. 


Held them, their blent hurried breath 
Blown hot in their faces— 

Held them till thirst ushered death 
To seal their embraces. 


Servants of Hatred, and slaves 
To Pride and to Passion, 

Look you! What terrible graves 
Death loveth to fashion. 


Here lie the mouldering rags 
Of Passion rude strangled— 
Here lie the skulls of the stags, 
With horns intertangled. 


“On August 24 while out in a briar field 
near my home I saw a large watersnake 
which I killed. Upon opening it I found a 
5142 inch fish which it had taken from a pond 
nearby and 27 little unborn snakes. Each of 
these little snakes were incl.sed in a mem- 
branous sac filled with a watery-like fluid 
When the sacs were opened the little snakes 
(about 4% or 5 inches long) would wiggle 
and crawl about. I killed all of the 27 little 
ones and measured the old sr.ake, which was 
35 inches long.’—Raymond Holsapple, R. D 
No. 1, Monongahela. 


“A farmer in Venango County, hearing a 
noise in his cornfield late one evening, fired 
two shots at what he thought was a deer 
Upon further investigation he discovered he 
had killed his own cow.”’—Game Protector 
William T. Campbell, District No. 10, Divi- 


sion “F.” 


For the first time in my life I witnessed 
an active battle between two ruffed grouse 
They were so busily engaged that I walked 





Notice: In regards to booking the 
picture “The Making of a Shooter,” re- 
cently released by the Arms and Muni- 
tions Manufacturers’ Institute N. Y.; 
sportsmen will be glad to learn that 
the Division Supervisors have each 
been supplied with a copy of this ex- 
cellent film. In the future all requests 
for showing it in Pennsylvania must 
be directed to the Supervisor in your 
locality. 
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within thirty feet of them. There was plenty 
of action for quite some time. Finally it 
became too hot for one of the contestants 
and he took to the air with the victor in 
lose pursuit. 

—Howard F. Hoffman, B-4. 


The first day of the duck season was the 
pest I have seen in the four years that I 
have been in the Pymatuning area. The 
weather was favorable and due to it being 
the kind of a day that ducks keep moving 
about, the hunters, had lots of shooting op- 
portunities. All the hunters seem well con- 
tent with the amount of shooting, even though 
a great many were duckless. There were 
more hunters this year than in the past 
four seasons. 

—Raymond Sickles, F-3. 





“Some letters of interest were read while 
visiting the Indian Rock Game Farm in the 
vicinity of Newtown. They have hundreds 
of ducks in the Neshaminy Creek and the 
Mallards are banded. The point of interest 
was that some of the ducks were killed in 
Oconomowac, Wisconsin; International Falls, 
Minnesota; Lindstrom, Minnesota; Sudbury, 
Ontario; Sanford, Maine; Monroe, New York; 
Saginaw, Michigan; Maryland; Virginia and 
Connecticut and last year a duck raised on 
their place in the Spring was killed in Maine 
that Fall. These bands were returned to the 
Indian Rock Game Farm with the above 
letters. All of their ducks are wild and very 
scary and free to fly wherever they wish to 
go. There is no question in the fact that a 
lot of good has been done by the Indian Rock 
Game Farm for the duck hunter in the U.S.A. 
and Canada.”—S. Earl Carpenter, Game Pro- 
tector, Bucks County, District A-8. 


Rain the first day of the small game sea- 
son didn’t dampen the ardor of the sports- 
men. More traffic went down Route 19 and 
more hunters were observed in the field 
than on any opening day in the last five 
years.”’—F. H. Coffin, F-1, Erie. 


“We had a very cold day on Tuesday and 
also some snow flurries. This caused a lot 
of the ducks to move out of the Refuge and 
head farther south. Also on that day I saw at 
least ten different flocks of whistling swans 
coming in from the north. Most of the 
swans rested at the refuge that day and 
night and started southward again the next 
day."—Raymond M. Sickels, F-3, Crawford. 


“Recently saw a house cat and a buzzard 
feeding on carrion. The cat had possession 
of the meal when I observed them and the 
buzzard was sitting on the ground not more 
than three feet away patiently awaiting its 
turn. This occurred within 100 feet of an 
occupied farm house.”—Edwin W. Flexer, 
Game Protector, District 11. 


“While patroling on the night of October 18 
I saw four bears, two adults and two cubs 
eating apples. The two cubs stayed in a 
tree while the older ones picked up the 
apples they knocked down to them.—James 
A. Osman, Game Protector, District 2. 
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LOST 


Lost: Male foxhound; answers to the name 
of King; age 3 years; white, black and tan. 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs registration number tattooed in 
right ear, 54-6. Anyone having information 
concerning this dog contact John Fignar, 203 
Greenwood St., Coaldale Pa. 


Lost: Two large make Bluetick hounds in 
the vicinity of Blue Knob. Name plates and 
license on collars. Call 3861 Portage before 
6:00 p. m., or write Joseph F. Oravecz, Port- 
age, Pa. 


NEWS 


Here in the states we hear a story of wolf 
hunting in Alaska by airplane. It may be 
true and it sounds like fun if you have the 
equipment. You need a fliver plane, a pilot, 
and a heavy gauge shotgun. The best time 
is when the snow is deep and soft. With 
the above setup, the hunter sets out to find 
wolves in the open where they can be har- 
ried and followed by a plane. With a little 
practice, so they say, a hunter can get to 
hitting wolves quite regularly and the bounty, 
providing you can recover the bodies, helps 
to defray the expense of the trip. 

—John Crowe, Erie Dispatch Herald. 


The duck season opened with three days 
of rain. Ducks were plentiful and a good 
time was had by all the hunters and most 
of the ducks. 

—R. R. Schmid, F7. 


“On September 24 a grouse flew into town 
and killed itself by flying into the Court- 
house building just outside the window of 
the County Treasurer’s Office. Some local 
fellows voiced the opinion that it had come 
into town to check on the sale of hunting 
licenses, and finding a large number sold 
already decided to commit suicide.”—Game 
Protector John S. Shuler, District 15, Division 
“G” 


A Very Impatient Woman? 

A group of soldiers were going along a 
road near Juneau, Alaska. As they passed 
a settler’s cabin they saw the woman of 
the house emerge, rifle in hand, and look 
expectantly toward the chicken house. Some- 
thing was wrong there for the chickens 
were in an uproar. Then from the door 
of the chicken house came a bear. Cooly 
as if it were an every day chore the woman 
raised the rifle and shot the bear. To the 
excited spectators she explained that the 
bear had already killed two goats and two 
calves, and that she was running out of 
patience. 

—John Crowe, Erie Dispatch Herald. 


“It rained all day on the opening of small 
game season in Crawford county, but this 
did not keep the hunters in. I believe there 
were almost as many hunters in the field in 
this section as there has been in past years.” 

-Elmer D. Simpson, F-2, Crawford. 





Game Protector Bruce P. Yeager, District 
C-9, sent in an immature Cooper’s Hawk re- 
cently to the claws of which still adhered 
some feathers—undeniable truth of a story 
which Aiva Robbins, a farmer, sportsman and 
great lover of wildlife, R. D. No. 1, Milton, 
told Yeager. Robbins shot the bird while it 
had an Hungarian Partridge in its claws. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS OF CAaLIFORNIA—By Les- 
ter Rowntree: A book full of new material 
about plants. MHorticulturists, nurserymen, 
and gardners will find this publication indis- 
pensable. Information is given as to the cul- 
ture of every shrub, its proper setting in the 
garden, the kind of soil it needs, the expo- 
sure which best suits it—in fact, all the in- 
formation any gardner expert or novice, 
needs to grow a wild shrub to its greatest 
beauty. It is not a botanical manual. There 
is humor throughout the text and it can be 
read with pleasure by people who do not 
know anything about botany but who want 
to know shrubs and how to grow them. Il- 
lustrated with 56 pages of photographs by 
the author. Published by the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press; price $3.00. 





Don’t forget to do a good job of feeding this winter 
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Male Pinnated Grouse. 
R. E. Follett, Secretary and Director, Michigan Zoological Society, Dime Bank Bldg., 


Detroit. 


The eighth annual 
wood Sportsmen’s 
29, drew a 
sportsmen. 
Samuel H. 
Executive 
sion. 


the Bell- 
October 


banquet of 
Association on 
splendid group of over 360 
Addresses were given. by 
Jubelirer and Seth Gordon, 
Director of the Game Commis- 
This up and coming organization has 
a splendid five-point program of conserva- 
tion as follows: 

1. To assure maintenance and improve- 
ment of the Sportsmen’s Dam and Park. 

2. To increase local stockings of game and 
fish. 


3. To carry out the game feeding program 


4.To improve the local game_ refuge 
system 
5. To educate in the principles and ob- 


servance of good sportsmanship. 





wm. 


S. Bledso, 
125 pounder also killed on Game Lands No. 13. 


Berwick, a “first timer’ with 


In the way of replacing natural resources, 
let us refer to the Huntington County Game, 
Fish and Forestry Association and the pro- 
gram of its Forestry Committee. 

Since 1939 the has distributed 
over 65,000 seedling trees, shrubs and vines. 
This, without a doubt, is a fine record and 
one to be proud of. While it is true that a 
number of these seedlings were planted for 
the purpose of producing natural game food, 
which fact is not without value in our war 
effort, a large number of the seedling trees 
distributed will produce timber, and timber 
is now and will continue to be very import- 
ant to our state and nation. 

During the past month the association dis- 
tributed to its members 22,150 seedling trees 
and shrubs for planting in the woodlands of 
Huntingdon County and plans are 
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pounder taken on Game Lands No, 75. 
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made for another distribution next spring 
Of the many varieties of seedlings distri. 
buted, some are listed, as follows: Black Wal. 
nut, White Mulberry, White Pine, Red Pine 
Apple, Japonica Rose, Bittersweet, Hybrid 
Chestnut, Chinese Hairy Chestnut, Dogwood 
Norway Spruce, Frost Grape and Siberian 
Pea. From the list, the walnut, pine ang 
spruce would be considered as valuable 
timber producers. 


County Treasurers and Township Schoo] 
and Road Authorities were paid a total of 
$35,041.99 this year by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission as fixed charges on lands ac- 
quired by the Commission in the counties 
and townships concerned. 

Although Commonwealth-owned property 
is not subject to assessment for taxes, the 
Commission in lieu thereof pays to County 
Treasurers one cent per acre for each acre 
owned in the County concerned. Likewise, it 
pays two cents per acre into the treasuries 
of the Board of Road Supervisors and a like 
amount to Boards of School Directors, for 
each acre acquired in their respective town- 
ships. 

Checks amounting to $7,022.62 were recently 
sent to 61 County Treasurers. Payments to 
the Treasurers of Boards of Road Supervisors 
amounted to $13,955.71, and to Boards of 
School Directors, $14,063.66. 

The Walnut Rod & Gun Club hunting lodge 
located in Cogan House Township, Lycoming 
County, near White Pine, Pa. has_ been 
robbed of 24 bed mattresses, 1 single barrel 
shotgun, 1 pair of binoculars, 1 pair of hunt- 
ing boots and bed covers and pillows. Any 
information concerning this theft should be 
directed to Mr. Walter L. Grill, Secretary of 
the Walnut Rod & Gun Club, Inc., R. D. 1, 
Temple, Pa. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service administers 
more than 260 national wildlife refuges for 
the restoration of all forms of wildlife. 
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1500 Attend Wayne County Sportsmen’s 
Field Day 

With the weather man cooperating 100%, 
the fifth annual Field Day, October 11, of 
the Wayne County Sportsmen’s Association 
was the most successful ever held by that 
organization. The day was “made to order,” 
and it is estimated that over 1500 people 
were in attendance. 

There was keen competition in practically 
all the events and in many cases there were 
tie scores which necessitated an additional 
contest. The dog trials were very interest- 
ing. Some very fine dogs competed and pro- 
vided plenty of excitement. 

Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission was a guest 
and complimented the association on the 
very fine manner in which the field day 
was conducted. He said that events of this 
kind are really “The American Way” of life. 
John L. Neiger of Scranton, member of the 
Fish Commission was also a guest and spoke 
briefly. Sportsmen were in attendance from 
all sections of north-eastern Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey. 

At its meeting in September the Wayne 
County Sportsmen’s Club had a feature at- 
traction in the appearance of Robert White 
Eagle from Camp Lenapee. White Eagle, a 
member of the Cherokee tribe, gave a very 
interesting talk on the lives and habits of 
the American Indian, and pointed out the 
many fallacies which the white people think 
concerning the Indian. He concluded his 
program with a native scalp dance. 


Believed to be one of the largest single 
unit of a sportsmen’s organization in Penn- 
sylvania, the Lehigh County Fish and Game 
Protective Association of Allentown, reported 
a total of 1,610 paid members for 1942. The 
report made before a recent meeting of the 
Association’s executive committee showed 
that 1,507 were senior members, 61 junior 
members, and 42 members in the United 
States armed forces. Lawrence W. Knoblach, 
chairman of the 1942 membership committee, 
in submitting the current roster, stated that 
876 were recruited during the drive this 
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Annual Field day at Pennsylvania Fish and Game Protective Association, Philadelphia, 


held during the past summer. 


spring as suggested by the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs. The current 
membership of 1,610 represents the biggest 
enrollment of the Lehigh County association 





“Getting the hunter’s goat.” 
couple of tin can eaters. 


E. L. Fenstermaker, 


shares lunch with a 


Lancaster, 


These boys always have a bang-up time, 


in its 21 years of existence. Last year the 
official roll was checked off at 1,067. 

Clair Mengle of East Texas, Lehigh County, 
has been appointed by the executive com- 
mittee to head the 1943 drive to get under 
way some time in the early part of next year. 

Officers of the Club are: Lawrence W. 
Knoblach, president; Wayne Schneck, vice- 
president; Charles W. Wolf, treasurer; Milo 
M. Miller, honorary treasurer; and Charles 
H. Nehf, secretary. 

The Lehigh County Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association is a supporting member 
of the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs in 
Lehigh County, the latter embracing 19 
member clubs and having an official mem- 
bership of 4,420 members in 1941. Lehigh 
was the second largest organized unit in 
Pennsylvania last year, second only to the 
Allegheny County sportsmen.—Charles Nehf, 
Sec., Northeast Division, Pa. State Federation. 


It takes about 1,800 Olympia oysters—the 
native oyster of the Pacific Coast—to make 
a gallon. 


Woman's place is in the home—on pot-of- 
gold program nights, and the evenings when 
father brings home his pay. 
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Do our Pennsylvania black bears have 
young every year? 

To date this remains a debatable question 
because of lack of conclusive evidence. 


How many young do our bears have per 
litter? 

From one to four, with an average of 
two. 

Do bears eat meat in any great quantity? 
No. They are almost strictly vegetarians 
feeding on roots, grass, fruit, berries 
nuts, and corn. Occasionally, however, 
they will eat honey, fish, frogs, and car- 
rion. On rare occasions bears will kill 
and eat livestock, but this is definitely 
the exception. 

Is it the young of the cottontail or snow- 
shoe rabbit that is born with its eyes 
open? 

The snowshoe 
Varying Hare. 
When was the law passed that pro- 
hibited the use of dogs in hunting black 
bear? 

In 1935. 


rabbit, which is the 


OD. 
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Frankly, I know of no way of telling one 
from the other. 

Does the bobwhite quail have a harem 
of hens the same as the ringneck pheas- 
ant? 

Our quail are considered definitely mo- 
nogamous. 

Is it possible to tell the male from the 
female bobwhite? 

Yes, quite easily. The male’s throat is 
white and there is a definite white line 
over the eyes. The female, however, 
lacks the white eye line and her throat 
is buff colored. 

Is the muskrat that builds the reed house 
a different species than those that 
burrow in the banks? 

No. Our Pennsylvania muskrats are all 
one species and the difference in their 
house building practices is only a matter 
of them adapting themselves to their 
particular environments. 

How many litters of young do our 
muskrats have annually? 

From three to five. There are generally 
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tributed among the members of the party, 
regardless of who kills the deer. It has 
long been the custom for the hunter who 
kills the deer to retain the head and. 
hide, but it is generally understood among 
most hunters that the flesh of the deer 
shall be distributed among all particj- 
pating hunters. Should a hunter exercise 
his somewhat selfish right under the law 
to retain the entire carcass of a deer 
which he has killed with the assistance 
of fellow hunters, this would constitute 
an exhibition of poor sportsmanship, to 
say the least. Inasmuch as existing law 
clearly provides that no hunter may par- 
ticipate in killing more than six deer a 
season, we consider it only reasonable 
to interpret this provision to infer that 
such hunter is entitled to share in the 
venison taken by his party, even though 
that hunter is not fortunate enough to 
kill a deer himself.—Chas. F. Stambaugh. 


OH NOBLE DEER 


I hunted you from dawn to dusk, 
A gamer creature there is none 
Oh mighty deer my gun will rust 
For my job here has just begun. 


You are a monarch proud and true 


With gaping wound your heart kept beating. 
The snow turned red and your heart blue 
Onward always never retreating. 


from four to nine young to a litter. 
Do grouse migrate? Q. When were beavers first stocked in Penn- 
Their movements can hardly be termed sylvania? 
migrations. During the October “crazy A. To the best of our knowledge about 1917. The Keystone hills again will see 
Q December snows and men in red. 
It’s for some but not for me 
A I have a bigger job instead. 


flight” they may fiy some short distance . What Pennsylvania mammal has _ the 
beyond their normal cruising radius. most teeth? 


How can you tell a male grouse from a The opossum. 


female grouse? Distribution of Flesh of Deer Killed by Party 


The following description is generally Q. When six deer are killed by a party of 
recognized as being reasonably accurate, ten men hunting together ies a six 


. : } ‘ i nly: : 

Se ros yfigresinion fd who killed the deer required by law to 
couas a: & ahead eames meanie ok aia make distribution of the flesh so that 
that of the female, and the dark band of “' Ryo ar wil menses chaneat— 


feathers that extend from the ruff . 
: Th , wn 
across the breast is usually darker in the e law provides that the legal ~~ 
of a deer is the person who inflicts the 


male. The tail of the male bird is gen- ‘ 7 
d mortal wound which brings down the 
erally longer than that of the female an animal and enables him to take posses- 


the black band near the tip of the tail sion of the carcass. However, custom 


feathers is more likely to be solid rather : 
rang ah alleg ences on 2k ot te established by our ancestors throughout 
: : S ‘ g a long period of years has created an un- 
t y - ‘ 
markings are subject to certain varia written law whereby the flesh of deer 


sos gad cannot be considered as in- killed by a hunting party is equally dis- 


How can you tell our native Pennsyl- 
vania rabbit (cottontail) from. the 
cottontails purchased from Missouri? 


You taught me cunning and how to sneak 
O’er fallen logs and thorny briers. 

You taught me silence when oft’ I'd speak 
You gave me a heart that never tires. 


The things you taught me I can use 
Somewhere across the lonely sea. 
Your every trick and every ruse 
Will help to keep this country free. 


Oh noble deer, when this year, 
The rifles roar and bullets shriek. 
Think of me and ease my fear 
I, too, will be the one they seek. 
—PvtT. FRANK M. TIEBER 
Service Co., 111th Inf. 
Fort Monroe Virginia 
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The poster below designed by the Mercer HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Co. Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, won a | 


lot of favorable comment from Farmers and 
Hunters in Northwestern Pennsylvania 
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